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THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF DISBELIEF 


By 


THE REV. G. STEPHENS SPINKS 
M.A., PH.D, 


Rector of Clovelly 


To say that disbelief is one of the outstanding characteristics of 
our time is to say something that need not carry either praise or 
blame ; but the fact is important, It used to be urged upon believers 
that they should be able to give an account of the ith that was 
in them. To-day it is more 
“important for the unbeliever to know what and why he does not believe 
than it is for the believer to know what and why he believes.” 
The causes, nature and extent of the dis are varied and of 
considerable . One of the that discussions of 
isbelief tend to overlook is the distinction between 


a matter of what we ¢hink and of what we have come to know 
about the structure and history of our world during i Raga 
hundred years or so. But the intellectual dilemma st probabl 
Soe cad pecs te Eo scy ae Uele 8 of the 
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mechanically governed by gravitation and the laws of motion; 
no room for free will therefore, none for morality in a 
deterministic world in which every occurrence is the result of 
Odie dat Cdn sean Kod Ge col h 
many tian apologists, t was unable to reach a 
gentleman’s agreemenit irbead science and ‘religion by admitting 
that the scientific picture was true up to a point, and that the human 
spirit was an exception to ns iformities. Such attempts 
were to him based on a shallow optimism; what he was anxious 
to establish ‘was the ‘hundred per cent validity of science, and also 
the hundred per cent validity of religion. For Kant both were 
true, even though they appeared to contradict each other. It would, 
however, be tious and untrue to suggest that many people 
are troubled by Kant’s dilemma, although there isa minority in 
the western world that is troubled and perhaps we ourselves are 
among them. The late C. E. M. Joad writing on “The Plight of 
the Intellectual” in his The Recovery of Belief set out the matter 
clearly when, as a man whose pilgrimage had been that of a somewhat 
scopic and peremnty spirit, he came at last to admit that, although 
for many yeats he had rejected the is aa within which he had 
been brought up, now with reluctance and under a sense of constraint 
he had come to believe that “the religious view of the universe 
seems to me to cover more of the facts of experience than any 
other.” But he goes on to add what many another man has known 
that “ Intellect can ment Se. ORY a small area of the universe, For 
OY ERE 4 SOP OR ibe to the familiar paradox that the more 
we know, the more we are conscious of our ignorance ; the further 
the distance the intellect has travelled, the er it seems relativel 
to the distance still to be travelled.” This, however, is no “all 
The centuty in which we live is one that makes religious belief 
patticularly difficult for that generation which has been taught to 
test everything by reason. “I think—perhaps because I wish to 
think—that a belief in religion comes with a quite special degree 
of difficulty to persons of my training and equipment living in the 
middle of the twentieth century—faith which must be taken on 
trust and which gives little or ‘no account of itself at the bar of the 
intellect runs counter to our training and habits . . . . for us the 


simple and ing faith of uneducated ns is impossible. 
 dicten ckeeanlhaas samen: thmecidlamnce 36 & 
ee igion doubt. 
. was never so widely spread or so: ingrained. 
In the. circles in which I have moved .) ..). it is:a atively 
tare thing to find an educated man who is also a Christian.””* 
‘Tilamaga Mig CEM jek pie 
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If we are the inheritors of a century of doubt (Schweitzer called 
we also to that part of the western world which 
well developed sense: of history, ..The historical views of our 
time tend to emphasize something that goes far to explain our 
y inconclusive attitude to the life and activity of our time. 
e are the people who are conscious of living between a double 
negative, of shee Pay a no-man’s land between the no-longer and 
the not-yet, and this sense of being in an historical no-man’s land 
tends to give us a certain hesitancy, an unwillingness to make 
decisions, a commit yes _ to any. affirmation or loyalty 
we cannot y prove. We an incipient scepticism ev: 
meet a statement which begins “‘ Now history teaches... .” 
And this mood of hesitancy and indecision is‘coupled with an attitude 
of mind which causes us to regard (as many modern artists express 
it in their work) man as the: victim rather than the master of his 
environment. When we turn from the plight of the intellectual 
to: what we may call. the social dilemma of disbelief we see that 
the problem is very different. 


“<_ 


"i 
& 


II 

The greater of out «industrialized lations has few 

etiineas The teasons why wer educated: and 
cultured sections of our communities have in large deserted 
or abandoned institutional forms of religion and belief apply with 
little relevance to the greater percentage of modern society. They 
Pe in a HC a mR TNC Sd Et a re 
(though under the of atomic warfare there is a certain growing 


| 


ism about science and about progress), they believe that 
sitiiled sciéabe-and exvansiar of economics can and do promote 
human happiness, and that the welfare state and the physique of 
their children ide evidence of'this.. ‘The “climate of opinion ” 
: Aes Spec as enol gae em Po it 
jon piracy so far as it filters through the newspapers 
d appears screens (it would be an error to undet- 


i 
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i religion 

back to the Industrial Revolution. “The ion stones of m 
large-scale urban industrial life were laid with the Church absent, so 
to speak, from the ceremony.”* 


villages in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Bolton, for 
instance, in 1753 consisted of a single street, a small village served 
by one small ancient parish church: Within fifty years it had grown 
into a town with a population of 17,000 but only one extra church 
had been built. The'same story is even more vividly illustrated in 
the growth of Manchester and other great Lancashire towns. The 
era of church building came too late to meet the swiftly increasing 
population in the newly built industrial towns. By time the 
rural masses, torn from their country surroundings and living in 
fearful squalor in the hovels erected around the eet built factories, 
found accommodation provided for them for worship, they had 
lost the habit of worship as surely as they had lost their roots in the 
country. In 1860, the then Archbishop of Canterbury lamented 
to Mr. Disraeli that “ the Church had lost the towns.” “ Your 
Grace is mistaken,” replied Disraeli; “the Church never had the 
towns.” Dr. Elliot-Binns shows that in 1856 working-class church- 

ing was estimated at 6 per cent. in the country and 2 per cent. 
in the towns. To-day “the characteristically modern post- 
after prolonged examination of the question he finds that he does 


enemies! <a a aaa onosin smaapong tam pi 

This pattern is iently important for us to consider it a little 

more closely. In the country men learned something of the role 

and significance of the agricultural year. In towns men came to 

i Be one mg eg PRR AI WHR 
Ww 


with whi pr Blin er nso ing to be exploited by 
industrial and. technological means,.,,This led them to take an 
extraverted interest in thi and to spend their increasing share 
of leisure in passive spectatorship. The “ meaning ” of life occupied 
a less prominent part in their thought, and they themselves came 
to look u their life as a mere part in an ever-extending and 
of time that men to lose a sense of, and to be afraid of, personal 
prryrany S This last point is particularly See rath De Bella 
tmed part of the culture-pattern of earlier ages | 


which had 
1 op. it, p. 108. 
2 pide op. cit., VI, “ The Socic of the Retreat.” 
3 Religion in the Victorian Era, L. EB. pp. 77 &. 
4 Langmead Casserley, op. cit., p. 115. 
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tad che ioe pisvemnlacepumaiiey fee ioairn Uacastoes 
a ty own as 
such was to be judged: as a morally responsible person. Religion 
em compete eianmebe rapper er and fewer 
to assume personal responsi The 

deen of eligon thus move of soclogic iueadiaciecadl 
process. The consequences of this desertion have been dealt with in 
a number of reports issued in recent years.* 


“ There have been man} et anki ts aaa ake 
but the situation ibday' ib iach more negative: ae log 
interest in man oh ogi cl tb np yey 
any vitality to su — in 
w= ois Mes = er 

This suggests that there is a vacuum in the lives of large numbers 
of people to-day. 


Il 


Man is fundamentally a religious being in the sense that he has 
needs which hitherto only on has been able to satisfy. These 
needs can in part be satisfied by present-day substitutes, but men 
are left suffering from one of Seine forms of mental and spiritual 
poe ope Jung as the result of many years of practical psychiatry 


-years, people from all the civilized countries of 
Dei at me.... Among all my patients in the second half 


of lfe— that isto say over thirty fie-—there has not been one whose blem 
in the last righ taal the 2 Rak siog AM is Bie ryiney eae It is 
pry de every one of them fell ill because he had lost that which the 
ving ilies 0c Chey igh Save! give helt tlle and none of them 

hes edt ell heal Wiis Wid “aie epin Bly balighoul ogee 
Psychological disorders arising from disbelief are, so to speak, 
notices osted outside the human soul “ House for Sale—no offer 
refused There is another serious aspect of modern disbelief 


oes ink oa conferences seem so often to s t, a 
mattes, of Semes Dee at public worship, but. the pread 
“ often a. grave. misunders ppg 


ancy of religion and of mankind, and of the perennial character 
and necessities of the human soul.” Politicians assure us, with 
stad scan lias ene ply ath elena Tanke Semsca Bp:g 
20 Prceled Poop A WX Seay in polar sind so seligion, thls, progress and politics 
tas tes ues ae and English Life Rowntree & Laver. 


TEN rE 7 micco men ae 
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so: good,” but from the point of view of man gE | 
more than a peg erat aa enragparoer anaes 

nature of the human soul is a serious matter which may lead to 
grave consequences in society. Man needs to be recovered not for 


ths post may be, it could nonetheless be a 
reef pally iritual development. We need to notice the conviction 
of Jacques itain who says that even those who imagine they 
aig ae dhe sents es sledge cmeeieietaaa ined ive 
ves. 


“ Under many names, names which are not that of God, in ways only 
semana ng rte itl we - eler ntlne lati meaning 

a reality which in fact truly may be God. . . 

Much the same thought is put by James Joyce into the mouth 
of one of his characters who had jettisoned his routine Catholicism 
to find himself still more deeply Catholic than before, “It is a curious 
thing . . . how your mind is saturated with the religion in which you 
say you disbelieve.” 

Everyone who seeks to offer a solution or to resolve a doubt 
to-day, must first have met the question and the disbelief in his own 
soul. The men who are the prophets of this age are men who are 
utting problems of doubt to themselves. This is what is meant 

‘that ‘we need to fecover man for himself—man ‘as a 

bereft being who in his own experiences of disbelief 

BA tele’ i docket of ceaatbal octal To that extent and 

epg gti rin Sag iy Nye eR A pn So 

intellectual certainty, but the way is long, for many the time is not 

Jet Sted EARONE SROTSE ER OE, SLED BOOS Yet, as T. S. 
ot puts it, there is a way 


have the courage 
The ind of faith thet issuce Eons despa. 
ilar praca st ave yoaey 


get there; 
You will journey Ia tor ds Wks Badd Wiech SeiSeklon 
OF wine ie tele Woghs Ri See reg oh 


It may well be that belief for many people will be restored when 
Ion to estes be-acels, enlashlee ate aiakie poses 


1 True Humanism, Maritain, Alan Christian 28. 
2 Portrait of the vrs Young tan aT wionion. ih ia abe 
3 The Cocktail Party, T. S. Eliot. 











BUDDHA AND THE INTUITION 
OF THE UNIVERSAL 


di elenshis 5 
‘DR. HUBERT: BENOIT 


rerio oft impermanence of haan and stability 
wide bund eyo iden tiene caldoneahat joys He ved to obtain 
touhshhppliscestnnd:ite sapped: hisnstlésclelyto-the:-selation 08 tials 


“It is important to understand that Buddha’s whole search dev 

not from an objective standpoint as the fulfilment of a duty, 
from a subjective one, as the quest for individual “"Beddha 
was an intelligent man in the most profound sense of the word; 
that is, he was endowed with a ting intuition of the universal. 
Sereeejeuditie sadiles deuiall ange sapetipesnaelecesshepedansiae 
of the cosmos and that they are therefore absolutely, i.e., from a 
cosmic point of view, perfect. Everything is perfect in the world 
which is perfect. eee ree 
manifests the infinite ; re eee aes 

Hindu tradition are called “ the ten thousand of equ 
ern rer hn ee ty taken, equivalent : 

is, t 

fact that an event occurs, that the cdamas:is inanifested in-it,'is it 


This egal of all things in pevecon was for Buddha a 


truth so clear, an axiom so certain, that his teaching could 
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its real tonality, must be formulated clearly for us if we wish to 
understand the essential attitude which is the truly effective agent 
Ce a ee ot a 
‘The universe, in itself, is perfect in the sense t is comp 
ie, pete nthe seme te. is complete 


pates in this ion 

no objective importance attaches to agen os apr es ds realization 
of not. Tt is objectively i i t I live in one way or 
another, whether my life goes in one direction or another, whether 
it ends up here or there. Some Occidentals have said, “Buddhism 
is not a religion but a moral phik -” In reality Buddhism is 
neither a eS ee eee Buddha knew that 
nothing can occur which is not absolutely in accord with the laws 
of universal perfection. An objectively “ bad” act, in the sense 
of an act contrary to the cosmos, is inconceivable, since nothing 
exists outside the cosmos and its will. eeatrery | 















BUDDHA AND. THE INTUITION OF THE UNIVERSAL tts 
conceives of God only as transcendent, distinct from his creation 
concen esndh gba ubenchgenceehi tana onepee eit Ae 

in wi not 
the ia: Haineighy- aus Geithieg weijiiteesina. | 

When Western man considers. the world..of phenomena, he 
he encounters.“ the point of view of Sitius,”:as he calls it. “All 
that.is. very mice,” he says to himself, '“‘ but we live on the earth.” 
His. subjective vision is “‘ real.” for him. . He centres his represen- 
tation of the world upon his own appreciation of things, that. is 
to say, upon his affectivity. Lacking the intuition of the universal, 
stent Hcg abe isogeten e in which he “ re omer 

‘ d vision, Since experiences things as good or 

for him. ,(that is, as constructive or destructive towatd his own 
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either bad direction “ea Seo 
Shee, iter strive to qetive'peopedye Wie 


look ta young animal we thik that ts made to develop, t9 grow 

as completely as possible, wet one ei accaGtor-amg st, 

its nature, to procreate creatures like itself, etc. In reality, this 

animal, like i Said “Abt to ‘Gubp't femme tact 
a 5 


uF 
AE 
g 
tS 
B. 
z 
7 


the cosmos. I have an interest in sid of waffering, but it matters 
little in itself whether I succeed’ or not.» 

‘In short, realization can be conceived of from a 

| which implies a divinity of ‘some sort or other who 


wants me to obzain this realization, or a free from which 
rset Pete n This latter is the ve from which 
the search and the teaching of Buddha developed. Buddha’s attitude 
was never submissive. In realization he followed his 
own will. Since he saw the precatiousness of the’: he had 
known up to that time, he wanted perfect 





NIRVANA 


By 
R. C. ZAEHNER 


M.A, 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the University of Oxford 


Curistiantty, like all the great monotheistic systems, is concerned 
eS eee ee To bea 


must believe that God reveals himself to man. With the religions 
Originating in India, things are very different. The existence or 
non-existence of God is very often simply considered to be irrelevant ; 
for the aim of Indian religion in practically all its forms is described 

i i ” or “ release.” The question is what it is one 
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has a result in this life or another one. A man is, in a sense, the sum 
sm of his actions, and all actions have their re-actions and these 
turn produce further actions and so.on ad infinitum. How then 
is the snowball to be stopped? Plainly not by virtuous action, 
for that too will produce a reaction, and the virtuous can 
no better fate than to go to one of the many heavens. This might 
oe eee ee 8 eer eae Cane & 5 since it brings 
you one step neater release, but it.is not man’s swmmum bonum—that 
is final release from our human condition, and that is nirvana. 
And how does the Buddhist consider the human condition? In 
this he differs entirely from the Christian, Jew, and Mohammedan, 
for whom a man is essentially one, an indissoluble compound of 


soul and body. This view is by the Buddhists on the 
ground that it is demonstrably ; for man. dies and in their 
view then takes on a different body. In: its through the 
world the soul is associated with numberless different bodies with 
none of which is it essentially connected. I have used the word 
sof whch cnc anne I should not 
have done so, for it is generally maintained that the admitted 


no such permanent entity. We shall have to defer the consideration 
of this point until a little later. 

First we must consider the Indian view of man himself. Before 
ee 
interpretations of the human condition. All schools of ry ae ate 
agreed that man is a dual being composed of a soul or “ self 
Sr skeslatanshsncr kg-<ogeteat odeisad toa Ganctisag coemetia’ 
with the body such as emotion and discursive thought, is perishable. 
The soul’s salvation consists in freeing itself once for all from 
‘everything the body Saag, ef Mh! physical life, but also 
mental and emotional hie bedy.amadche nivoeld sof ihels ie 
yc a are conditioned by time and space ; the soul when released 

te sade deen ripe ayer pay bboy 
sad saceastson sncaeal chee being which it. is impossible to 
ee ee ees 
condition. 

The Samkhya system which is nearest to Buddhism describes the 
cosmic situation as follows. Reality is two, not one. On the one 
hand you have Nature, this world of time and space characterized 
by change, which never began and will never end. On the other you 
have an infinite number of souls existing outside time and space 
in isolation from each other. Between the souls there is no 
communication whatever. At some stage—and how and: 
never explained—the souls become involved in Nature or matter— 
and it must alwa sgl checteccarly-ralie ether rant am 
processes as life—and are then therein 
imprisoned. the: senelcg ion is man. Man is possessed 
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saualaesiontantoeinene OE ANI a CET But 
neither the intellect nor has any essential connection with 
che-eteann! sciul dnui‘srhatthinds the son! to.nsaere:mnoes-than angtiiing 
else is the mistaken impression that the ego is the soul or self. This 
is not so: -Cuashiembchadeatuoionmeeee the soul is immortal, 
that is a mode of existence is outside time. Ignorance 
Sd entadigabe Chosagu fen tahdsulgeuntsiesttade *idbite-aealion 
soabqepichainesen is iciaige-ietacen Release comes when the 
soul experiences as a t it is an entity living in an eternal 
“now” in which body, mind and psyche have no part. In this 
mode of being being the soul is conscious of nothing but its 
aurea a esha sen is ar macnn This il all 
m very near Jung. For Jungian O 
hae’ danphesized that there is such a as what Ph 
“self” which is quite independent of conscious ego. This 
self, however, is distinguished from the ‘Samkhya “soul” in that it 
sau asteduil baiditeh anancahdheaeeete BE A 
ee ee being the integrating 
ie egepiians ahaa Sedal add nts 
saved, must cut all links with what depends en and time. 
ip teatapacianaactateae; sastelinis or tentang eens 
it is the eternity, to the na 
mode of being of the soul. It is a state of supreme bliss and is the 
fie Samlhya This state is not in as union with God, since 
Samkhya system admits of no being, it is rather the enjoyment 
Te ROSE EE RENE LER SE Ee nif by 


orie intepsetations-of what ds cesthinly a mys 
thevreisioun tonsalsiichoataasedind degdoot tale which i yond 


and time. This type of experience is not unknown in the 


m of ined a 
to be agnostics; Richard 
of this class. 
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for itself without trying to relate it to any given theological or 
scsaihqeiahcopesane thar anerane Gerbaeehbeten taken sind 
sali ackebaed. 3 mystics. oy cotesoeae bees aes ee 
being atheistical, interprets this experience as bei tion 
Se ee wo ite distinct from the tem body 

ind. It is only w ¢ experience is in against a 
system which admits of the existence of an eternal being who is 
at the same time the first cause of the material world of time and 
space and change that the trouble begins. This is what 


in Brahmanism, for Brahmanism tes a first cause, B 
who is the One from which all gears A ON 
and space but the author of both. t then is the relationshi 


of this supreme being to the released soul which also lives outsi 

time and space? Now Brahman is the only being who truly és, 
moreover it is one and absolutely indivisible, but mystical experience 
teaches us that our own souls are also pure monads. Since 
the experience is one of complete and absolute oneness, must it not 
follow that the soul in this timeless state is in fact Brahman, and 
therefore, since Brahman is the author of all conti ing and 
the first cause, God? This was the position no: accepted by 
the Vedantins, since in their view there could not be a plurality of 
eternals. 

Where does Buddhism stand with regard to all this ? 

Now it has often been maintained that the Buddha flatly denies 
both the key Brahmanical concepts of an Absolute and the atman 
ot human soul as an eternal entity. Others go even further and 
allege that he denies that there is any permanent substrate to the 
personality at all. The question is then asked, if there is no substrate 
to the human personality, what is it that enjoys nirvana ? Does it 
not follow that nirvana means the total disappearance without 
trace of anything identifiable with a human being, in other words 
extinction. 

It is true that Buddhism is a religion of selflessness ; but how 
exactly is this to be understood? How does the Buddha analyse 
personality? Well, his first presupposition is that there is no 

whatever; everything is in a perpetual state of flux. 
No: entity is ‘not subject to change and no ‘composite being is: the 
same from one moment to the next. A human being is just the 
ices ieee aleaauad oem abet permanent co- 
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human psyche is like a chariot. In a chariot there are wheels, poles, 
axle, body, seat and so on; the chariot is simply the sum-total of 
these, and when they are taken there is no. chariot left. So 
too, according to Buddhist psychology, man can be analysed as 
being composed of five : bade. feeling, perception, then 
something usually translated as the “ ageregates, and consciousness. 
These terms need a little elaboration. ing is an emotional 
reaction to the objective world, and leads to desire or aversion. 
Perception includes both sensual and intellectual perception. The 
aggtepgates seem to mean inherited characteristics, and finally 
consciousness which is self-explanatory. These separate components 
which are themselves for ever changing, compose a man at any 
given moment, but there is no unifying principle which you can 
call an ego. Neither your body, nor your emotions, nor your 
ions, not your thoughts, your character or will can be 
Pon ik rar em the last instance can your cme a 
human ® any component thing comes to be and passes 

away. Décenuia it:ié-inapenetinaagen, te comeies-tie enh sorheaveia: oil 
Now it is perfectly true that the Buddha never tires of telling 
saeteing ait ms eye arc Pr Re wo 
his mere is on what it is not, is to say, any thing 
ot condition which is subject to coming-to-be and ing away, 
rather indicates that he at least admits its existence and that that 
i existence must be one which is not subject to change. Moreover, in 
| his practical ing he is always using such phrases as “ with self 
disciplined, with tamed, with stilled.” His doctrine of 
anatta, “ selflessness,” only ies to what he calls dhamma, things 
or conditions which are tioned by time, space, and causation. 
What is eternal, however, it is implied, can rightly be called “ self.” 
When di pressed with the question “ Is there or is there not a 
self ?” he to answer Yes or No. To answer Yes would be to 
identify himself with the eternalists, meaning the Vedintins 
who identified the released soul with Brahman ; to answer No 
would identify him with the Annihilationalists who interp 

ba “met agi wee 
is plenty of evidence that the Buddha 


tte oratory soe SRS deeper Te 


i 


irical self or which was not. The aim of the Buddhist is to 
ize the si gy gpa ea ain, a 
non-existent. He does, in fact, recognise a higher which has 
its being in eternity, and a lower one which is really illusory and 
which to exist in time. In this he would appear to agree 
with the which regards the human soul as a spiritual monad 
enclosed in a material. envelope. Thus, in predicting 
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life draws to its close; I leave you. ! depart ; Self I’ve made my 
So too he leaves instructions to the perfected monk : 


Mindful, thoughtful 

Let him cast off all fetters, 

Let him make of Self a <i 
Aspiring for the state that not. 


Now this passage shows clearly that the self in this sense is that 
which experiences “ the state that changes not.” This would appear 
to be conclusive that early Buddhism.did admit of a subject that 
experienced the admittedly ineffable state of nirvana. It is identical 
with the “second self” which Proust discovered in himself and 
“to which death can have no meaning”: it is this self which, 
according to the Suttanipata, reaches immortality and envoys nirvana. 

Nirvana then is a state of existence which is quite unqualifiable 
because it exists outside time, and it is a state which the experience 
of the nature mystics shows can come quite unsolicited and unasked. 
It is the final and only good of ism, and it can be achieved 
solely by one’s own efforts. There is no question of co-operation 
with the grace of God, for there is no God with whom to co-operate, 
nor is there an Absolute with which one can be oned. 
This explicitly denies for Brahman is simply a Brahmanical 
invention, not empirically verifiable. “ So,” he says, “ the Brahmans 
versed in the three Vedas have forsooth said thus : ‘ What we know 
not, what we have not seen, to a state of union with that we can 
show the way,’ and can say: ‘this is the straight path, this is the 
direct way which makes for salvation and leads him who acts 
according to it into a state of union with Brahman ’.” All this the 
Buddha says is foolish talk. It is sufficient to know that man can 
achieve nirvana himself by his own unaided efforts without 
in i ee 
and ineffable bliss. Nirvana is the good and the Buddhist Eightfold 
Path is the infallible means of getting there. 

Needless to say, the path is very arduous and involves the complete 
renunciation of the self as commonly understood, it means denying 
dace Ol yu tla Jo ai ae sgpsegnts of papeeal aad peychical 

at all you is simply an physi i 
asvilcy ‘Gece vhadée: petpedl inkaakaliy 9 have no control. The 
whole Buddhist ethical system is desi to pr this conviction 
in you. The root of the false idea of the self lies in desire, desire to 
be as well as to have. Love is not an early Buddhist virtue, for love 
of necessity means attachment, and detachment from all that is 
not the higher Self or nirvina is the sole aim of the primitive 
Buddhist. wotd usually translated love in fact means a friendly 
disposition to all creatures, a detached kindliness. Self-sacrifice, on 
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the other hand, is the essential virtue, for by the total sacrifice of 
the ego, the 80. which is in any case illusory, is destroyed. Stories 
pskiarp, eg theme are countless and often, in our view, rather 
ew of us would consider it either sensible or virtuous to 
offer ourselves as food to a starving tigress. ype ypu, 
for such total self-sacrifice destroys all sense of “I” and “ mine.” 
It is the act of total self-surrender that is im not the object 
to whom the ——— is yrmoerin total one shows 
Beary ractical manner that the empirical ego is non-existent. 
ot sabdenning heroism as this is, of course, only 

by B Buddbas-to-be: and such is only obtained after countless 
rebirths, and long though ¢ road to nirvana may be, in the end 
it is achieved b man’s orn efforts, and the Buddhist way is the 
iniallible may af easing 

It will be seen “9h —_ different are the Buddhist pre- 
pe siecle: from our own; and if Buddhism looks strange to a 

Christian, Christianity looks even more strange to. a Buddhist. 
Buddhists claim that their religion is in fact a true analysis of the 
nature of man and that the Buddhist path is an infallible way by 
which man can finally emancipate himself from the tyranny of 
matter, and realize himself as eternal, realize himself as what both 
Hindus and Buddhists call the Self and which in most contexts is 
islepeshad oF se) and uaus, Ap pcisod bow ale woall sw 
independent o space time. “If a person knew so’ 
the thought ‘I am that Soul ’,” szys one of the Upanishads, “ with 
desire of what, for love of what, would he'cling to the body? ” ‘This This 
soul can be realized quite independently of any religion as that word 
is understood in the West. Not only is there no question of grace or 
union with God as the ultimate goal of man, the very existence of 
God becomes supremely irrelevant. ic pay arog ae gua cs 
cha: capesiancn an: acinelly, allaieg Gusacit ae lwcina epg aebv 
pare pay my ary gb A i yf pte fo 
himself. It seems to me to be the great merit-of Buddhism that it 
sticks to what it considers to be’ clog fc with fact without drawing 
any metaphysical conclusions. is that of 
thacetwpnlty of the-scul. best dant, artat.thet. seepnier ponents im 
never roundly declared.. Whether it means the isolation of the soul 
in its own essence or the merging of the soul into a reservoir of 
what has been described as “ cosmic consciousness ” or “ the universal 
mind,” the “ reservoir of consciousness” as a later school of 
Mahayana Buddhism calls it, is a matter of supreme indifference. 
It is the experience, nirvana, that.is its own justification, for 
tr yap a ge a OE gg RS CRI Se suffering, 
even if it be suffering disguised. Buddhism m indeed sa eligi 
which wogid saa al rebigiog ae, mepilinine Se Prokm sibeo oa 
it makes man independent of God, eternal and aut Its aim is 
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to deliver man forever from the shackles of time, and show him a 
form of existence totally different, which he never suspected but 
which, in his moments of enlightenment, he realizes as the one 
true existence in which death seems a laughable impossibility and 
God irrelevant. The early Buddhist texts give no clear indication of 
hat this kind of existence is that it is immortal and timeless, 
and supremely blissful. It is what Meister Eckhart and other Christian 
mystics have referred to as the eternal Now. More recently, Richard 
Jefferies has described his own Nirvana, and since the Buddhists 
are so prudently reticent on the subject, let us quote from him. 
Las bern phage cnn pr onde se mel hain arhyrsst- pee 1B 
the circling two thousand times, is no more to me than the flow of the 
brook when my hand is withdrawn; my soul has never been, and never can 
di in time. Tin: has never existed, and never will; it is a purely 
i atrangement. It is eternity now, it always was eternity, and always 
no ible means could I into Time if-I tried. I am: in 
Proce igen  eeT not, be at rest, this New is 
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g 
oe 


idea of time has left my mind—if ever it had any hold 
interred in the tumulus is living now as I live. We 


Uy 
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eternity. 

separation—no past; eternity, the Now, is continuous. When 
have revolved they only produce Now again. The continuity 
. So that it appears to me purely natural, and not super- 
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I touch it easily; 
is easily understood, it understands itself and is conscious 
This is pure ism, and the described is Nirvana 
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In a famous passage the Buddha says: 
ing the ocean lose their former names 


i as the 
and worker, having 
gon ‘orth from home into homelessness in the dhamma and — 
procisimed by the Truth-finder, lose their former names and clans are 
reckoned simply as recluses. 


“The mystic,” he says, who tr 


with God, or the W , or the 

way the root sin of mankind—to be like God. In other words, he 
repeats the Fall.” Maybe, but that in no way disposes of the Buddhist 
claim to achieve his stainless immortality by his own efforts, “ goi 

it” sublimely “alone” in complete di of a creator , 
“Work out your own salvation alone” is the Buddha’s testament 
to man. 
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THE question dion oppeeed Aristotle’s hy was that of Platonism 
ot that of He pilnopy been greatly debated 
ever since sei wrote rat ba Commentary to Aristotle’s Categories 
in the third century. ie instill belo dered today. ‘The assum 
the present work include the proposition that Aristotle 
is the Platonist. There is very little in Aristotle’s metaphysics 
rt that was not first in Plato. Aristotle did 
things the ideas of Plato in orderly fashion, and 


os: he 
be ops he eo-Pythagorean interpretation of Plato made 
by Suita who inherited the ie in Aristotle’s day— 


bomactaeabbvegiegarcnann ideas in the discussions of religion 
inp Hlastihat udicthels ents Gouna ie shteeotie, nil Stand. are not 
[embee seoer Smectiard migbee epee Chief among these, perhaps 
idea second only, perhaps, rs the apioing 
ofiidis. coatualianal, edigian. The difference between Plato 
Aristotle is the prevailing note of scepticism in Aristotle which exists 
Soupeicioen anil 5: tea eoniaey aistcie deh charecinena 
Scepticism in is evidence is 
deatbodeerependst ‘entitled tate orcldedsions tele tavecdied 
in the Laws, not so in the ot the Apology. In 
Aristotle the principle is always present, and if he is misled it is the 
facts that have misled ony in most cases. -For temperamentally 
— is a partial 
rting piece o deiiece | is Aristotle’s fondness for Euripides. 
Flee € quotes more than the other poets, more than Aeschylus 
for instance. That Aristotle was familiar with the plays of Euripides, 
the number of references to him in the extant work of Aristotle - 
psa there are some twenty-nine direct references and some 
dorsing th ridiculing of aside of Euripides tha ‘he did t a 
e as 1 t not . 
him often with approval.? Euripides is frequently made 
to cpu for the poets,’ although, it is true, sate on specific points of 


oo tig. Balies Niomactes, Timmuted, c1giiet Mews Meil, 1209b36; Eshico Eudemia, 124410; Politica, 
met Magna Moralia, 1212b27; Politica, 1252b8. 
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teligion. No doubt the influence is there. But Aristotle formulated 
ate often in agreement outloo 
th intlocoas vba SedlGbcienmerts shaet: But the point is that 
A PBT ET RN AN RO RE 
changes from religion to religion, the object of scepticism is always 
the same, namely, religion. And the caution to believe about religion 
no more than reason and fact would allow was learned by Euripides, 
possibly from Xenophanes, and passed on, possibly, to Aristotle. 
Admittedly, Plato was more concerned with religion than was 
Aristotle, if the number of devoted to religious questions ‘ate 
any indication of interest. Ari weseramee:. eb weet haar 
not seem to have troubled him overmuch. “ Aristotle says exceilently 
that we should nowhere be more modest than in matters of teligion. 
If we com ourselves before we enter temples . . . how much 
oe etn eR A WP RS TEC 
an nature , to guard against saying anything rashly 
salt pealelly ee pensiusteagh: eo ureanacinendaabadie 
false!” The words are Seneca’s but do sound like Aristotle’s.' 
Aristotle’s own words ate, however, no less emphatic. The common 
sense based on reason and fact which he maintained in the face of 
other topics did not desert him in religion. “ Our forefathers in the 
ae ra an ore RE CEN a tradition, 
in the form of a myth, that these bodies [i-e: the bodies] are 
rare aaetrace mrermrar sateatngiees ae 
ut he: not more, for on to 
=i: dowel sentieicestbls, betes eildedl Sanat eh ceytl form 
with a view to the persuasion of the multitude and to its legal and 
utilitarian expediency,”? such as that the gods have human form. 
Aristotle has left us a fragmentary account only ; but in those of 
his works which have survived we can detect the outlines of a set 
area er te OeSeERCMR ny SHR oe ee 
them, which is at least’: not inconsistent with his general position. 
Aristotle’s chief concern seems to have been with nature and with 
man, in that order, and to a far lesser extent with God. He has left 
us books, for instance, devoted to nature, such as the Physics, and 
others devoted to man, such as the De Anima, but none which is 
rr site Bae as ST NN eR A 


wabecstaesy ot Sine anes Nee eee e eee 
of ge.” Aristotle’s metaphysics begins wi categories, 
his categories are those of physical nature: substance first and then 
1 Sen. Q.N.7.30: See Select Fragments in The Works of Aristotle ed. by Six David Ross (Oxford, 
‘i. > ropabt, Rom ace. 3 Ibid., 1074b5. 
. » 1939828-30. 
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the modifications of substance : Wied relation, quality and the 
aided aking on See. ‘Hasm4ehle) ln the shape dpetibed: 
on form. is in 
decudehiecsed ashes Pr 0 ey Rie, 
form. The formal and the material are causes of , and so are 
the efficient cause, which sets things in motion, and "final cause, 
or that toward which things move. Every actual thing comes-to-be 
and passes-away, and in these processes of becoming makes the 
Exibunlveuste eoueeal. palate 
The universe is eternal. same things have lve existed,” 
in the sense that “ actuali potency.”* The ge from 
potency to actuality coul siesta bemduatt conten ces 
barges taneity.* There is a first movement that is not moved by an g 
and it the circumference of the world.’ The cause 
is a last term, so that the is not infinite.’ 
The next category in e order of the understanding of nature is 
ores heme The transition from the inorganic to the 
in nature takes place by way of the soul. “ The knowledge 
of the soul . . . contributes . . . above all, to our understanding of 
Nature.”’* The soul is “the first grade of actuality of a natural body 
sei seed potentially in it,” i.e. “of a naturally organized body.”* 
the essence of the whole living body.” There could be no 
spate extenc of the oul nls i euld act but instead ts he 
t and movement.” “ The soul is inseparable from its 
Sede Ast tals neatsody teeta asmachiageatlative era bod. tsa 
part of nature’ and itselfhas many parts:'* sensation and know! 
within the soul ;!’ while the mind, “ that whereby the soul thinks 
rand ,’1* “is in its essential nature activity,’ and “seems to 
Posmay Zo fen a 
iecipelte being then, not survive 
rk tyre earns “ene nee As 
“ The description of the thinking part of us in De Anima, 
iliy/end jy takes it clear that these can be-nvo survival of individual 
ol of rewatds and punishients, no ape sage aio 
not . ft a cycle of re- 
ogy 
Sei dponanivas Gesudesinmulsahdaasimeptias The world of 
nature is a world of physical and biological existence. It is uncreated 
and eternal; it was not created by God but has always existed and 
will always exist. “ God and nature create nothing that has not its 


1 hid, 2 
3 Masport. to. + besos ioreay. 5 Physics, 242019. 
8 Du Anima, 40285. 7 Macpipact sod. 10 Tbid., 4rgbt1. 
11 [bid., goabr0. 12 Ibid., 452817. 13 Ibid., 41304. 
14 Tbid., 414820. 15 De Anima, 40328. 16 Thid., 4331-4. 


17 18 19 Thid.. 
oo ad’ otek. 31 Gabe The Greats and Their Geter pee 
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use.”! Philo insisted that “ Aristotle was surely speaking piously 
and devoutly when he insisted that the world is ungenerated and 
imperishable, and convicted of grave ungodliness those who maintain 
the opposite.”? Sextus Empiricus reminded us that “ Aristotle used 
to say that men’s thoughts of gods sprang from two soutces—the 
experience of the soul, and the phenomena of the heavens.”* The 
world of nature is the work of the gods.* He was also quoted as 
having insisted that “ the world itself ts divine, a reasonable immortal 


opposite qualities. The world of nature is one of substance and 
becoming, of concrete individuals together with their modifications, 
engaged in continual motion. However, “the world refuses to 
be governed badly.”” Nature depends on God’ who introduces order 


y 
into the unlimited. God arranged that coming-to-be should itself 
come-to-be perpetually, the closest to eternal 
under the condition that not all can at the same 


time,’ the opposites, for instance. God holds the universe together;'° 
and he does so, moreover, by being loved." The relation 
God and the world of nature insofar as it is active is one prompted 
by the world. eee mencmia orm he. estaieee armani | ase 
world by his active intellect. He is passive toward the world but the 
is prompted to be active toward him by moving, and this 
means by seeking his perfection. God, then, is the Unmoved Mover. 
We have sketched briefly Aristotle’s conceptions of nature, the 
soul and the relations of nature to God. We have now to look at 


pre ncetaneciewh vem, Se" 


to Aristotle ; but since he like Plato, indifferently of ““ God 
ot of “the gods” and posited a different god for each of the fixed 
stars, it is difficult to tell whether he ever decided how many gods 
pret were. cea NR Ne 
of the heavenly bodies rests on their immutability, which is 

to the senses. “ For all men have some conception of the nature of 
the gods, and all who believe in the existence of gods at all, whether 
barbarian or Greek, agree in allotting the highest place to the deity, 


; oun mons 336b30-35. 3 Monapl 2 ape ® : rap ea 
7 1074852. 8 Ibid., 1074013. But see also 2598. : 

9 Dt 2 410 Select , ed. by Ross, 

11 “Page 42 Ibid, p. 86. Ps iia, ; 

14 Ibid., p. 97 13 Motaphyeles, 1076a4. 16 Tbid., 1o72b14, 
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i topomorphic . The gods “ do 
not make contracts or return its,” they eiicesndan “ liberal 
acts,” have no money." “ God has but does not use the capacity 
to do bad things any more than a man. The activity of is 
immortality, i.¢. eternal life.” is eternal, self-dependent, a living 

ing, most 24 It would be silly to the gods active or 

ctive, for what would t bsicibeusdaed? ‘Bae thoy ait sive, 

and there is only one thing left for living beings who are neither 

active nor productive ; they are contemplative.’ has no external 

one eae certighenpppaboetenos ud-ter tenant ew 
God, which 


from his ion.’* “ The activi all others 
in , must be contemplative,”?” since he is neither productive 
nor active. “ Thought is held to be the most divine of things observed 
by us.’”"* God thinks about his own thoughts ;!* God’s thinking is a 


thinking on thinking,** and he thinks eternally.“ We assume the gods 
to be all other beings blessed and happy.” God enjoys a single 
and simple pleasure; for he does not move, and pleasure is found 
more in rest than in movement.** God is happy by reason of his own 
nature.* God’s actuality is pleasure.** 

Such activity is ceaseless and eternal, nevertheless is drawn toward 
a goal and the goal is its God. All that is not God is form and matter ; 
no matter, then no form ; but God is the only form existing without 
matter. Since God has no matter he cannot change; he is perfect 
and so has no reason to change. He is instead the eternal cause of all 
the change in the world, the unmoved mover, the pure actuality. 
But though he does not change he is continually active, and his 
activity consists entirely in the thought of what is highest and best : 


1 De Castle, a7ob;-12. Cf. passim for the evidence of the senses concerning the existence of 
the on” puleiaey vody taba” 


“ , 9838, Ross trans. 3 Nicomachean Ethics, 115905. 
4 Ibid,, 1145025 trans. 5 Ibid., 1166a22. 6 Politics, 1259b14. 

7 immed Eshies, 1101b40. 8 Tbid., 115%b35. 9 Topica, 142b11. 

10 Tbid., & uN ¥ tr7thso-t3 


36b6-7. 
12 Topica, 1260 ; 13 De Coslo, 286ag. Metaphysics, vo7ab28. 
15 + mena eg 37 1178bs. 16 Politics, 13asb28.- 17 Nicomachean "Pubies, 1178b21, 
18 Metaphysics, 1074616. 19 Tbid., ropsbrg. 20 Tbid., 1074654. 

21 Ibid., to75a10. 22 ‘ ‘ 

25 Ibid., 115426. 24 Politics, 13239b23. 4, to7vab16, 





ARISTOTLE’S RELIGION 


he thinks about himself and so about his own thoughts, and this is 
pure enjoyment. As we are sometimes, so he is always.' 

About the tole of man in relation to God in theological terms, 
Aristotle is clear. To praise the gods is to refer them to our standards, 
which seems absurd.* Praise involves a reference to something else ; 
and to what else would you refer the gods? Instead, it is better to 
call them blessed and happy God cannot be injured and therefore 
cannot be wronged ;* yet one should honour the for they are 
absolutely honourable.’ The religious life is the rational life, the holy 
life is the life of reason. ee ee ee 
with man, life according to it is divine in comparison with 
life.””? itures connected with the gods are called honourable— 
votive offerings, buildings, and sacrifices—and similarly with an 
form of religious worship.’ “ It is with the gods, as wi 
one’s patents, to give them what one can.”*The philosopher is dearest 
to the gods. For if they have any care for human affairs, as they are 
thought to have, it must be for what is best and most like them, i.e. 
treason.’ “ Now if there is any gift of gods to men, it is reasonable 
that i ME hoo A regen ag best.” Since God 
is pure we grasp form in may (kr 
Miabes te Chateomllshem ot Picccaitons avceadian tal toe istotle 
meant of belief, and degree of belief was determined by the 
force of trative reasoning.’* Faith as opposed to or divorced 
from reason was a later and non-Greek conception. Reason is the 
divine part of the human being. To be “immortal as far as we can” 
means to think the most abstract thoughts, for “ the faculty of active 
thought” alone wa 8 Magee. existence.””** In short, 
there may be a survival of i ied reason, which may mean 
simply the reunion of human reason with the divine reason. 

motal order is a social order; man is an animal as well as 
rational, and so for practical ends he needs to have an ordered society. 


The family is necessary for sexual reasons and the state for economic 
of interests, 


wledge for its 
ious problems are centred 

nature: nature, God and man, and the relations between 

, “oly ea ep ; 
tener irc i 

s, t177bS0. 
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13 A —oa egies 
14 De Anima, 414024 €. 
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is remote from. nature, whereas man is imbedded in nature; but 
neither God nor man can be understood apart from nature. The 
very remoteness of God is measured in terms of nature, although it 
is of concern chiefly to man and neither to nature nor, for that matter, 
to God. God, for Aristotle, is remote and draws us toward him 
because of what he is, not what he does, though we can and should 
imitate in a small way what he does. God is remote, contemplative 
and quiet, utter] ad icearant oocacnaga and unconcerned with practical human 
affairs, ap of what Aristotle must have 
wanted himself to be. Tit piloscehee 1 see like the gods in that 
he reasons most of mortal men, and he is therefore dearest to the 
gods as well! Thus we are left of the religious problems chiefly 
nature and man, which are entirely naturalistic concerns. Aristotle 
did not devote many pages of his extant works to the topic of God 
ot the gods. But what he has to say on the topic is in accord with the 
indigenous Greek and with the religion of Plato’s realism. 
It is not in accord with the Orphic idealistic tradition and therefore 
ak ledatseny dathonen‘on, ths MarPeacelon 

It was in fact to be many centuries before Aristotle was to have 

any influence on the Western religions. casino marta ed 
donate Gah thissincth seem Se a ee ee 


pinta lame ipa oes Sal aligaty 


lem verroes, 

later, into Christianity by sore ant’ bop Wi: stern religions did 

Gaserpoemerson edi dt Aviatll: ah Aas. emetincio pad 
ethics rather than his specifically religious ideas which were found the 
most congenial. A Neoplatonic idealism was combined with a kind 
of nominalism: these have more in common than either has with 
realism. Aristotle’s own religious ideas are too thoroughly Greek, 
too metaphysically realistic, too naturalistic, too anti hic? too 
rational, to be anything but incompatible with a transcendental, super- 
natural and revealed religion, which all three of the Western group 
are. soap some dese WEEDON BO 0 TNE 


passed over; and the inconsistency of adoptin - 
pears, sh oat wih gon i, whi 


the same time rages, dlrs + is simply ignored. 
Aristotle’s in short, is one of naturalism, whereas the 

three Western which in the thirteenth century adopted his 

snisielaiesie:coehinbtion: didi Stas tlasedaaswaseseuatiees 


supernaturalism. 
looked Aristotle’s own religion; the wonder is that granting its 
existence they were able to reconcile thei beliefs with his metaphysics 
t it 


1 
: De talon ankek 1179a25-30. 
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Tus essay is divided into three parts. In the first, I shall set out 
as clearly as I can the , iews referred to by the “ Classical Humanism ” 
of the title. In the second, I shall discuss the relevant aspects of 
that view of ourselves and our universe to which the title’s 
“ Christianity ” refers, and it will be clear that there is a radical 
opposition between this view and those previously described. The 
third part of the essay is itself divided into three: first I shall try 
to show that Classical Humanism is not as Classical as its name 
and some of its exponents would lead us to believe ; then I shall 
consider whether the whole of our study and teaching of the ancient 
world is not wrongly biassed, is not in need of re-orientation ; and 
in the fertia tertiae | want to say that Classical Humanism, besides 

ing not properly, wholly Classical, is not as truly humanist as 
the Christianity it o ; 

I was moved to consider this problem by the continual irritation 
pS: Recege ne nite aie Teareyitre snout nine a A 
Classical scholars and those who discourse in a more general way on 
European culture, that we in the twentieth century are closer in 
prick cep tn priming om 

“centuries of monkish darkness,” as Fielding described them, 
“when the whole world seems to have been asleep.” One scholar 
at least, Percy Neville Ure, put this idea plainly and briefly: 

It is among the Greeks of the seventh and sixth centuries B.C. that we first 
find men who intellectually and politically share our outlook in a way that 
is becoming mote and more striking the more the world emancipates itself 
from the mediaevalism that it is in the process of casting off =: 

The same ition of dogma and. freedom, of orthodoxy and 
unrestrained re sper cece pee enone ape $l 
on antiquity ; and it seems to me that long familiarity with she free, 
speculative thought, the immense intellectual and artistic achieve- 
ments of the ancient world, sometimes breeds a cast of mifid, a 


1 Read before a of the Classical Association (Bristol Branch) 1st March, 1957. 
2P. N. Ure, The Greek i (1921), p. 4. 
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ititual bias, which is in its way as restrictive as the rejected and 

horred tism of the middle , and which seems to render 
those thus more or less blind to any but the undoubted and 
admitted deplorable aspects of what is stigmatised as “‘ mediaevalism.” 
Gilbert Murray, who must fi largely in this exposition, since 
although by no means a fi of this way of thought he wrote 
more, more consistently, over a longer period, and with greater 
influence, than any other single scholar, gave, nearly forty years 
ago, a presidential address to the Classical Association entitled 
“ Religio Grammatici.” In this address he said :— 

Man is imprisoned in the external present; and what we call a man’s 
religion is, to a great extent, the thing that offers him a secret and 
means of escape from that prison, a breaking of the prison walls which leaves 
him standing, of course, still in the present, but in a present so enlarged 
and enfranchised that it is become not a prison but a free world.! 
His view of the specifically religious, or theological, “ escape ” 
had been suggested three years earlier when he wrote of the Stoic 


philosophy :— 

“A Oe en ne ore It is 
the assumption which all religions make, and sooner or later all philosophies. 
The main ecsm which I shouldbe inlined to pass on Stocim woul 
i 2 
And with too-facile psychology, even perhaps for 1915, he explains 
this assumption of 2 i; Friesd beyon a ” as ace that 
“ strange and touching thing, this eternal hunger of the gregarious 
animal for the herd of friends who are not there.”? Now these 
words, coming as they do from the pen of a great scholar who 
gave so much of his long life to the cause of freedom and peace, 
and written in a time of war, cannot fail to stir and move us: but 
their origin and their sincerity must not be allowed to obscure their 
meaning and their implications. For behind this, and behind much 
else that Gilbert Murray and many others have written, is the belief 
that we in these more enlightened times have outgrown the mediaeval, 
childish s of mere acceptance, by trusting faith, of religious 

the comforts of unquestioning acceptance of some 
view of ourselves and the universe which solves, or goes far to 
solving, our difficulties ; we have reached the stage where we stand 
on our own feet and rely on our own abilities, our not inconsiderable 
abilities, to solve our.own problems ourselves ; we may use all the 
means at our disposal to find the answers, and no longer need to 
tun for help to some Almighty Father, some “Friend behind 
a. We are not, of course, at the end of this quest ; we 
ble in our adolescent way, but always striving forwards : Murray 
wrote :— 

1 Gilbert « Religio G sol th ed Aa AE baa he 
Jan. 8, ip in Esig and Ad (1921), p. 12. si 

sr eg hilosophy,” op. cit., p. 103. 
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I believe with all my heart in human progress. But progress is not an 
advance along a straight : it is the ing of le with darkness 
shied f demnond hind. Ait g ee 
For there is light behind: we are not the first to venture on this 
path of discovery. From the past, from beyond the dim shadows 
of the sleep of the Middle Ages—the very name puts them in their 
place—we can draw comfort and assistance. For the Greeks trod 
this way, they too tried these same , and to them, these poets 
and philosophers of the sixth and centuries B.C., we can turn 
for guidance, to men who, like ourselves, shackled by no creed, 
co by no orthodoxy, used their minds to probe the secrets 
of all things, and found such a rich and varied treasure. [or the 
Greeks too were humanists in all —— —_ 

What he did for God and Nature, that the Greek did for his daily life: 
he humanized it.? 

Sir Maurice Bowra summed it all up in a little book intended for, 
and no doubt read by, a very large and mixed public :— 

If Hebtew literature ultimately refers its standards to God, Greek refers 

i ing-point for every form of Greek writing, 
ided the main subject for Greek sculpture. 
ounders of humanism because their chief interest 


. - Nor could the Greeks ever regard man as nothing in comparison with 
gods, They knew that he came from nothing and went to nothing; 
were often overwhelmed with the vanity of things; but they never 
led themselves with the thought that man’s insignificance was the 

”s greatness. If the world was after all a futile illusion, 
the gods, no less than men, were figures in the shadow-show.* 

Here is clear enough the belief that mankind grew up, as it were, 

in the Athens of the fifth century, and that only now are we, its 

heirs, taking up again the torch of humanism. This view of antiquity 
is at yt oie Ton most to yaar a in the Psa of historians 

osophy. The conception that philosophy, from its beginnings 
in eat physics, grew to its full greatness in Plato and Aristotle— 
though for many scholars Aristotle himself is the beginning of the 
end !—and then went into a decline to reach rock- m in the 

Neo-Platonists, to sleep for nearly fourteen centuries until Descartes 

stirred its stiff bones to action again—this is too familiar to need 

much illustration. It is indeed the assumpti i 

curticula of philosophy schools in this country : 

from Aristotle, with a nod at the Stoics and Epicureans, ro gi 

a shudder at Plotinus, straight to the Discours de la méthode. 

Now all the. works from which I have quoted, and many more 

1 id., “ Literature as Revelation,” op. cit., pp. 140-1. 

2R. W. The Genius and ii to Us 191 112, 

3: M. Bowes, Ande Gah Liane na ny. EP 
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which I considered using, were written in the twenties or early 
thirties, or much earlier. But lest anyone think I am flogging a 
deed ‘eotse, lat toe widen: she actipe of this debiy'e Maile: ted tate 
nearer our own time. There has grown up over the last twenty 
or thirty years a kind of literary humanism which is essentially the 
same as that I have been trying to describe, except that instead of 
restricting its appeal to the writings of antiquity it takes all literature 
for its ground, and draws on the great writers of all and any a 

ot place, but patticularly on our own rich English heritage. I should 
like to quote, in illustration of this “ new humanism ”—the term is 
his own—from an interesting little work of the Provost of University 
oe London, entitled Literature and Science, published in 1954. 

¢ writes :— 

The place of the creative writer, therefore, needs redefinition. He will 
not reform the world, nor save it, but he can interpret whatever is valuable 
in human ience, extending hes 0 getcens rf dh phaser 68 ed to all 
la in Stak sdieion that sdligion sad philosophy, sad science have tic 
in , and science 
place, and that literature cannot them.! : 

Notice that the writer can interpret “‘ whatever is valuable in human 
experience”; and in the concluding paragraph of the book we 
come to the heart of the matter, a clear statement of the new 
humanist’s position :— 

“The w can temember that whatever power and dignity may 
surround other disciplines, his art is the nearest approach to an in j 
that man has of the nature of his own experience given in terms of that 
experience. For the creative writer by the alertness of his own intuitions 
can define with colour and liveliness the shape and pressure of ordinary 
Sree ae Par coumarin oemenecs eo MG ee 

t, 8 ‘orm, , can rev 
co man. that human life has « quality beyond the elements of which its 
it 

This, then, is the humanism I wish to contrast with Christianity. 
It is the belief that man, in interpreting his experience, must use 
what gifts he has, must seek with no divine aid the answers to his 
questionings, helped only in his search by the work of those who 
have gone before him, chief among whom stand the great men of 
Classical antiquity, whose light is behind him as he gropes into 
the darkness ahead. 

There is about all this an air of modesty—and mark, I do not say 
acd maar Wis Ceduar aicacnae ie atin tee eee 
wear: for it is the modesty of confessed ignorance. The Christian 
knows that the interpretations, partial and unsatisfactory, of the 
writer or attist, of the philosopher, of the scientist, are not all he 
has: he knows much more and has an interpretation it is within 
his er to make lete. It is important to add that Christianity 


. Ifor Evans, Literature and Science (London, 1934), p. 9%. 
2 id, iby P. EX 
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is not only a theology or a creed, it is not a set of beliefs : it is a wa 
pot ae an ion, an — va i wor Hapa ; 
t af 2 consequent u act ing anot person, 
God. So Fanwnet atgting dak dienie'a cantcidicticts tanviaen iia 
theses of the humanist and those of the Christian—or only 
incidentally ; but that there is a basic conflict of attitudes, of lives. 
The Christian cannot be modestly ignorant, because he knows 
that above this spatio-temporal order in which he moves, and the 
life of the imagination which is the creative artist’s province, is the 
whole realm of grace. Setting forth the divisions of the sciences, 
St. Bonaventure writes :— 
ings have existence in matter, and they have existence in the mind 
by the idea the mind conceives; they also have existence in the mind through 
Sos Noe suibocter tvtach tee Me Bekepameee taclades' peisaglae 
. Now phi hy [which for St. Bonaventure includes philosophia 
naturalis, what we now call Science] deals with things as they are in nature, 
poten laren mores Bg eden aadincs tan eouadetp 
acquired; but , a8 a knowledge founded on revealed 
tha Flaky Seista-sddele wet tates Gags waddle guhd-nn gee idl 
glory and even to the eternal Wisdom.’ 
One may argue about the division of the sciences ; but that there 


ate realms of seg. RE SE to grace and glory no Christian 
can deny. er i eh yor OT 
certain important truths concerning ves, our world, a 
the relations between these which are known not by the unaided 
reason but by revelation, that is, by faith, known to be true because 
their authority is God himself. You may think the Christian is 
mistaken; but that is what he believes, oad believing so, he knows 
these things to be true. The Christian’s attitude to himself and 
other men, to the world, and to God, is not determined by what 
man himself has discovered or might discover, but by the truth of 
revelation ; so too his interpretation of his ience is determined 
by his attitude, by his religious faith, as as, ot more than by 
the extent of his purely human, or purely rational, knowledge. 
However great this may be—and it may in theory be great indeed : 
St. Paul himself says in his tle to the Romans that man can of 
himself know ~yet the truth of revelation is inaccessible, 
and even such as might be attained is only to be achieved by a few 
ee et ee ee eee . But—and 
is a second NS ee ee 
and within these revealed truths is, for the Christian, essential to 
the immortal well-being of every man. It is a natural conclusion 
pope apse A botneds | 
of the faith, of Christian living, 
pagan learning : there have been many Christians to take this attitude, 
t St. Bonaventure, “ In ium ”: Obras de San Buenaventura. +. \. 
PH aa Prologus (Biblioteca de 
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from Tertullian to St. Peter Damian and on. One only of the 
Christian writers who has dealt with the problem of the relation 
between the Church and the pagan learning will be considered here : 
Pope Gregory the Great, since St. Gregory is more often quoted 
more often misinterpreted than most others. The /ocus classicus 
for his attitude to ancient literature is his letter to Desiderius, Bishop 
of Vienne, in which he writes :— 

After this it came to our ears—and we cannot mention it without shame— 
brother, were teaching grammar. We received this news with such 
ief, and found it so abhorrent, that our previous joy in you was turned 
ting, that in one mouth the praises of Christ should find them- 
ith the praises of Jupiter. Do you yourself consider how serious 
' BS A Se Pe free Pome) Fn 08 Dobe sven. A. 8 

yman. 

Pope preyed is reproving, in a time of great y seenih of 
t stress, t missionary expansion into pagan Europe, a 
ishop who is ie grammatica, the att of grammar, nl its 
tations and necessary readings from pagan poets: surely not an 
ill-found rebuke ? When we turn to the more important question, 
What should be our attitude to the pagan learning?, then we find 
St. Gregory taking the same line as St. Augustine, who had described 
his own views two centuries earlier in the De Doctrina Christiana: 
that the ancient learning was valuable as a propaedeutic to the study 
of the Scriptures. The Pope makes it clear in his commentary on 

the First Book of Kings :— 

This learning of secular literature, though in itself it profits not at all in 

the spiritual battling of the saints, yet if it be joined with Holy Scripture, 
the knowledge of that same Scripture is better discovered.* 
This is the view of the er of mediaeval writers, especially, of 
course, such men as Lupus of Ferriéres and John of Salisbury, and 
it is the attitude which underlies the organization of the faculties 
of a mediaeval university. 

And it is a reasonable view : that the ancients have much to offer 
that is valuable and useful, as well as much that is simply beautiful, 
and that in philosophy also, as witness the use of Neo- 
Platonism by St. Augustine, of that kind of Platonism by the school 
of Chartres, of Aristotle by the great thirteenth fourteenth 
century scholastics. But no one, or very few, ded these classical 
authors as the ultimate court of a in all things human: it was 


ot prlosopher and the reat istian than to be a good 


E 


ik 
4 


_ 
; 


if 


or phi her: and the great thinkers of antiquity were not only 
to be admired for the achievement of their learning and wisdom, 
but pitied, that they failed and fell short for want of the 

consequent upon the Incarnation and the revelation given by Christ. 
But these mediaeval scholars worked with practically no knowledge 


1 P. L., LX XVI, 1171. 
2P.L., LXXIX, 355. < 
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of Greek literature, and I certainly do not wish to rely on appeal 
to them. It could still be true that there is this deep gulf set between 
the ee ee the Christian view, and that we 
ate now closer to the century B.C. than to the Middle Ages. 
Is it true that the Greeks and Romans were quite as humanist as 
some would like to think ? 

I am not going to try to maintain that the Greek and Roman 
writers were “unconscious Christians” ; nor—though this is an 
idea that might more plausibly be entertained—that their work is 
merely part of the praeparatio evangelii. I contend only that the greatest 
Greeks and Romans, or many of them, were aware of that life of 
the spirit which is not literary or aesthetic or imaginative, but 
essentially religious: and they were aware of its knowability, its 
accessibility ; but that they also knew, or the greatest of them knew, 
that there was more to it than could be known, that the real truth 
of things was not to be grasped by intellectual, conscious effort, 
but, in the last resort, was seen by the mind, was revealed to the 
mind, and, short of that last stage in human apprehension, was 
sometimes, if not always, to be felt behind what could be rationally 
comprehended. ‘The clearest expression of this is to be found in 
Plato, in the Symposium and in the Laws, but we shall return to the 
consideration of philosophy. The belief in that other order of 


in the spiritual, eternal — universe, is surely Nat ee a 


of Greek tragedy: that ylus was a theologian is almost a 
truism—sometimes it almost obscures recognition that he is a 
consummate poet and dramatist. As to Sophocles, his plays su 
do not strike one as obviously humanist, in the sense in which 
have used the term—they are concerned with eternal laws, an eternal 
justice firmly believed in, which is not always knowable or under- 
standable to men, but is eternally, none the less. Euripides I take 
to be no regarded as the rationalist atheist of Verrall’s myth— 
the three plays, the Hippolytus, the Medea, and the Bacchae, are 
together enough for my t: there are few more tremendous 
and overwhelming onslaughts of numinous than that in the 
Batthae—and rationalize how you will, Euripides wrote of Dionysus, 
not of any subconscious forces or repressed desires. Leaving 
i hics, the Eleusinian mysteries, the 
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sunt aliquid Manes. Propertius, like Webster, “ was much possessed 
by death” ; of course, you may sa deat his san dtenly afin of 
death, that his was a morbid fear. is we may answer at once by 
saying that morbid means diseased, unhealthy ; there is nothing 
Giuia he cand eintet tae baths ¢'aned v0 Whsed-io nothin 
morbid about the fear of death. The fear of death is the beginning 
of the fear of God, and “ the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Cicero I will give to the humanists, but not that atch- 
cia fodne teenage ampere s what a French scholar 
= “ Vanti-Lucréce chez Luctéce.” ich brings us back to 
P 


And that means, since there is not time for consideration of such 
- as —— and snp Plato and oe pee eri 
et pass: he was a scientist, a logician, a metaphysician : t 
very first order. But his theology lacks just that which I am looking 
for. His “unmoved mover,” xwobv éxivnrov, may move other 
things 4s tpcyevov, “ as it were by being loved,” but this tows is a 
long way from Dante’s amor che muove il sole ¢ Paltre stelle: 1 believe 
that Aristotle the scientist is using here for the first time the 
idea of attraction, of force acting at a distance. Be that as it may, 
let us consider Plato and Plotinus. I am well aware that many 
scholars will not have it that Plato is in any sense a mystic ; but none 
can deny his otherworldliness, his feeling for what is eternal—the 
very distinction between endless time eternity, which plays so 
si eA a ey er ee Ee wi 
bac to his Timaeus ; and it is very difficult to sec that the language 
of the Sym, ee ee 
reaching ty itself is not one of ratiocination, but a s 
enlightenment — the metaphor j 


1 Quoted in W. de la Mare, Love (London, Paber and Faber, 1945), p. 38. 
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that Plotinus was a mystic no one will wish to deny. It is one of 
the cement: iy istic eee tho Keoworemgen in » 
teaching om gar in otinus should 
virtually ignored. For he was certainly one of the three greatest 
philosophers of antiquity ; he succeeded in building—not by simple 
eclecticism, taking a bit from Plato here, a bit from Aristotle there, 
but by re-thinking both in the light of his own experience and the 
needs of his age—a system of phi and theology by no means 
riddled with inconsistencies which at the same time settled the 

and ethical cravings of his time. Not least is he important for the 
enormous influence he had, through St. Augustine, on Christian 
thought. Now Descartes grows out of the schools; scholasticism 
out of St. Augustine; St. A ine from Plotinus, and Plotinus from 
Plato: there is really no in the tradition of thought, no “ death 
of philosophy ” after Aristotle or after the Stoics and Epicureans. 
I shall return to this continuity in a moment: for now, let me just 
—— and Plotinus to those who were not wholly at any rate 
umanists. 


1K. W. Livingstone, op. at., p. 21. 
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must be regarded as what were, as t , who sometimes» 
even chataines they ane so great, Schicted top thal own efforts 
a clearer vision of the eternal setting of our temporal lives 
than» many lazy Christians ever know. We must recognize the 
continuity of the development of philosophical and logical 
ideas, from the Pre-Socratics to our own day, with no artificial fo 
ol ing some fifteen centuries of that story. ‘In practice, this wi 
mean a in our assessment of values: perhaps we should stop 
talking in terms of progress and decline—as the zoologists had to 
in talking of evolution—and talk simply in terms of change. This, 
for example, is the position in the century, this, in the fourth ; 
it is different : How is it different ? Why is it, what are the causes 
of these differences ? These are the questions to ask, not, Is it better 
or worse? Has there been advance or regression ?—measuring by 
the yardstick of an arbitrarily asserted humanism. 

For it is arbitrary: it is not really the humanism of Classical 
antiquity, which was always less aware of the true potentialities 
of human nature than the Christian. For Christianity makes more 
of man, and has much more to show a man to find in himself than 
humanism: R. W. Livingstone wrote :— 

Humanism is a better for the young, the healthy and the prosperous, 

than for the old, the si sey dia ainiidcetaadicpdaah ue thdarcusauas ec ecish 
recalling Augustine’s memorable criticism on the Greeks. He is talking 
of what he learnt from Plato, and after admitting the magnitude of his debt 
adds the words: nemo ibi audit vocantem, Venite ad me qui laboratis: “ In those 
pages none hear the call, Come to me, all ye that labour.” 
For it was to these, the old, the sick, the poor, that Christ came : 
and he gave them h not by promises of future rewards, 
but simply by showing them, in himself, what they were. He was 
the Son of Man, he was the Man: ecce homo ; and he was the Son of 
God ; and we are his heirs. “Behold, I make all things new” : 
and the pages of St. Paul are full of the new humanity, the new 
humanism. For if that only is truly humanist which makes the most 
of man, which gives to man the greatest potentialities, then surely 
this is humanism : not leaving men coming from nothing and going 
to nothing, stumbling into darkness, falling into their own shadows, 
but setting them “a little lower than the angels,”? their faces 
towards ; giving them an impossible command—“ Be ye 
therefore perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect ’*—and 
the means, through grace, to fulfil it; making more of man than 
any other humanist creed ; “I said, ye are gods.” 

lid., * © 133. 

2 Rev. 5. 

3 Ps, viii. 6, 


4 Matt. v. 48. 
5 John x. 34, quoting Ps. lexxii. 6. 





MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL 
EVOLUTION 
B 
R. KINGSTON DAVIES 
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oe STEWART-WALLACE’S atticle (Hibbert Journal, July, 1958) 
tou on an interesting field for speculation. Can the process of 
evolution, as described by Darwin and his followers, occur in the 
mental and spiritual fields, as in the physical ? If so, can we deduce 
anything about its course in the past, or hazard a guess as to its 
probable direction in the future ? 

It is rayne that the soap some rae es used simply as a 
synonym for “ *0n© opment.” The particular 
it ecien is a gradual alteration in the physical structure of living 
things resulting two factors: first, their inherent tendency to 
sete * mutations ”—slight random vatiations in the form of 
their progeny—and the subjection, broadly speaking, of 
every bndividaal in every species to a constant influence or pressure 
from its total envitonment—this environment being taken to include 
climate, food supplies, natural enemies, harmful or beneficial germs, 
and competition within the species. The first factor makes 
possible : the second gives it a definite direction by ensuring that, 
in general, changes ing to give increased control over the total 
environment are adopted and ted, while those not so tendin 
die out. The whole process is summed up in the phrase “ survi 
of the fittest.” 

It may further be noted that evolution is generally, but not 
invariably, from the simple to the more complex (or we may choose to 
say the “ better” or “ higher”) form. In some cases things may 
remain static for nS ed po as, for example, the little limpet-like 
creature, “ neopilina,” which was dredged up from the peace and 
quiet of its home, two miles down in the ocean off the Mexican 
coast, and was later found to belong to a group supposed extinct 
nearly five hundred million years ago. Or there be what we 
consider a retrogression or deterioration, as when limbs or faculties 

trophied and lost when change in the environment, of 
the development of extreme specialization within the group tenders 
them unnecessary. Again, it must be remembered the actual 
vehicle of evolution is not the body, but the cell. Every organism 
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saute shale fereined it). white set. 00 fas 09. t 
tand the , contain a kind of “blueprint” for the 
lete indivi it will eventually become, somehow encoded 
in the millions of minute ‘coils, capable of almost infinite variety 
in their chemical pattern, which form the genes and chromosomes. 
From the fact that physical evolution does occur, we must deduce 
that some sort of mysterious intercourse between the compatatively 
huge body and its tin — cells continues aoe life : 
a thus could success ptations be transmitted to the offspring 
In —. of mental and spiritual evolution, therefore, we are 
assu t the single cell may be imbued, as the whole body is, 
with immaterial niet and spirit. As we know nothing whatever 
ee ee ee ee ee 
immaterial “ self,” we cannot at present say that there is anything 
inherently unlikely about this assumption. 

Man, in any case, if the Darwinian theory be correct, owes his 
origin, in common with other species, to evolution. That is to say, 
a blind scene of trial = error, “loaded ” it Na influence of 
environmental pressures perhaps speeded up from time to time 
by such factors as a fluctuation in the intensity of cosmic radiation 
received from outer space, eventually produced one or more kinds 
of na: we tool-using primates which were destined to 
become bei — a dual nature, bodies imbued with spirit : beings, 
moreover, which by their own efforts were to win partial exemption 
from the blind forces which had brought them into existence. 
Through the thousands of centuries of the Old Stone Age, men 
had remained subject to the searching pressure of their total 
environment : the normal process of evolution still governed their 
development. But by inventing agriculture and animal husbandry, 

were to free themselves, as no other pt Samra had done 
ore, from the silent, unseen tyranny which till then had inexorably 
cut down the chances of survival of the biologically less fit. In 
human societies which have flourished during the past ten thousand 
years or so, it has been possible for both fit and the unfit to 
survive and propagate their kind: the old, moreover, have been 
enabled to continue making their contribution to the life of the 
ee ee ysical powers which would 
y have ht with it the end of their mortal span. Physically, 
there is little doubt that during this period the human race has 
deteriorated : but this is of little consequence, since by developin 
the | for conceptual thought—the ability to commpeelinasl, 
anal solve practical problems of existence in his mind—man 
has hi produced a factor far more t than the blind forces 
of evolution to ensure his own survival. In a mere hundred centuries 
—a short time by evolutionary standards—he has made himself so 
completely master of his planet that the only foreseeable danger to 
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his future survival, apart from some cosmic upheaval, would now 
seem to lie in the aggressiveness which has been bred into his own 
species on its way up to its present position of supremacy. 

For it seems not unreasonable to su , a8 a working hypothesis, 
that if our complexities of organ, limb and brain-structure are the 
result of that gradual process of “ loaded” change and adaptation 
which we call evolution, something similar may be true of that 
strange mixture of mental and spiritual qualities, largely common 
to our species as a whole, which we comprehensively describe as 
“human nature.” Just as we trace the final stages of our physical 
development by oe remains h of thousands of 
years old, so we might expect to find, far back in prehistory, 
the roots of our present human instincts and behaviour-patterns. 
Unfortunately, men’s beliefs, thoughts, hopes and fears leave no 
fossil remains—save perhaps intangible ones in the shadowy regions 
of the unconscious mind, where only the Freudian psychologist, on 
the whole, has so far dared to delve for them (cf. Myth and Guilt, a 
recent though perhaps rather old-fashioned venture into prehistoric 
psychology by Dr Theodor Reik). When we look back to the 
immense period of time which ed the earliest known written 
records, we must face a formidable lack of anything that can be 
Can tap tonal incase ted which might provid 

any line su which might provide some 
indication ol the general atticade sme life, Guachanictas-tooeiiaa 
habits of mind, of the earliest men ? The nature of primitive religion 
might ian be a possible starting-point. In general, beneath a 
mass of varying detail, the pattern of motivation behind primitive 
religions seems remarkably similar all over the world. The purpose 
of primitive religion is to extend control by the human group over 
its environment, or over the powers believed to rule that environment, 
which are often ified as one or many man-like or animal-like 
deities. The met adopted to establish and maintain such control, 
often logical ones in their own fashion, form the stock-in-trade 
of the ician, witch-doctor and the rain-maker in primitive 
ee ies. ae we oidies say, then, re the — attitude ener 

most primitive is one of anxiety and suspicion re 

the pr Re WON ms with a oe curiosity and readline . 
experiment, modified by a willingness on part 
the majority of the group to obey one of their number—the ruler 
or priest—rather than to attempt to cope with the problem 
individually ? If this analysis is considered just, it is tempting to 
go further and claim additional confirmation from the fact that the 
whole picture has a distinctive “ primate-like” quality about it. 
Observation of groups of apes ot baboons in their natural habitat, 
and of their behaviour when disturbed, would suggest a not dissimilar 
attitude, on their part, towards life in general. This at least can be 
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said ; that we can well imagine, if members of the monkey-tribe were 
to some form of primitive religion, that it would not be 
unlike those of mankind : whereas fare texan to imagine that 
a teligion developed by, say, the cat-tribe, the elephant-tribe, or the 
antelope-tribe could be anything but totally different. 

The emergence of a religious pattern so generally uniform in its 
essentials all over the may, of course, be due to the outward 
ce ee ee eee 
t is also ps, possible that we find this pattern universally - 
established use it is, in fact, oo favoured by the process 
of amas Migr ae wt to ns) and set imma t — 

possi t this, , was the one which most favou. 
a of survival of fhe ro oo ; evolution therefore 
saw to it that it should prevail. Consi points in its favour, 
as an aid to survival. A religion of this kind would tend to become 
self-regulating and self-perpetuating. Once the would-be priest or 
intercessor has persuaded his p to accept his theories about the 
supernatural powers behind their environment, both sides benefit 
from the continuation and intensification of the business. The people 
gain the interest, excitement and uniting power of the ritual: the 
jest enjoys a share of the power and glory he claims for his gods. 
ailure or competition might disturb the continuity in the early 
stages, but priests would most probably quite soon develop real 
ski .g. in weather forecasting, the art of hypnotism, or the 
use of drugs-—which would help to ensure their remaining in office : 
and they would frequently see that co-operation, rather than cut- 
throat competition, would be for the benefit of all. In Stone Age 
conditions, any group united by strong beliefs and organized om 
competent priests would have been at a great advantage over other 
pours, whether in war or in meeting major environmental hazards. 
t this vast span of time—much more than nine-tenths 
of the history of the human race—the evolutionary process, if in 
fact ie applied ia the mental and spiritual sphere, would have been 
steadily at work in favour of the more tical, aggressive and 
violent groups and individuals, and against those (if such there were) 
wilbaioeed Ss aueder er-eanee cubsenl to life. To this 
process, perhaps, we may also trace the origin of that self-centredness, 
or conviction of his own im which has always been such a 
common feature of man’s thinking at many levels of culture. Even 
Christian thinkers have been apt to assume, at some periods, that 
under God and the supernatural beings man is the only thing in 
the physical universe that matters, all other creatures having 
been created for his use and . This otherwise inexplicably 
conceited and exclusive attitude may perhaps have been deeply 
—. into the human character by the evoluti process, 
in Stone Age conditions would have tended to favour the 
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survival of ps holding this view at the expense of those with 
less inflated ideas of man’s situation and destiny. In any case, traits 
which became ingrained in the human character during that remote 
period will not be easily or quickly erased : when surface inhibitions 
are removed in times of great stress, perhaps only a minority of 
men even to-day would be found significantly less prone than we 
can assume their Stone Age ancestors to have been to the joys of 
fighting, cruelty and i hysteria. 

As has been pointed out, however, the invention of agriculture 
and animal husbandry did materially alter the situation. The forces 
of evolution no longer operated as before, and the new factor of 
purposeful, rational planning made its appearance. Compared with 
the near-stagnation of the Old Stone Age, civilizations sprang up 
and blossomed with fantastic rapidity. Men still fought each other, 
but ways of life other than hunting and fighting .became possible. 
Rulers accumulated wealth and became interested in acquiring 
precious and beautiful possessions. In civilized communities, some 
men became free to speculate and argue. Forms of writing were 
invented—at first, no doubt, so that rulers could list their subjects 
and possessions, but later enabling men to record, for su 

nye the Se re oe i ~~ — 
’s advance towards what we as higher forms of morali 
i pn an “evolution of ideas,” for 
there is no evidence to show that the higher moralities have any 
special survival value, and in case the advance has been the 
result of conscious effort, not of blind forces acting without our 
knowledge or volition. At the same time, it may be that the 
evolutionary has not yet finished with mankind altogether, 
but that it still has some contribution to make to his story, which 
i That evolution is at the 
i by human 
as thy and 
perhaps, a little doubtful. Some me or Smerchinie 
, 2 vety primitive 
aborigines, for example—seem to be much more generally gifted 
in this direction than we Westerners: Eastern 
Sacre verano: : 
ist ascetics by means ¢ 


precursors of new ones. 7 
If evolutionary changes should occur in the human intellect and 
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iritual consciousness in the future, they ate more likely to result 
rset gem and wn em, ct gti 
unexpected character. principal change in men 
spiritual environment of Western man in recent centuries has been 
almost complete disorientation or casting adrift of very large 
numbers of people owing to the spread of a materialistic, industrialized 
culture based on rE cities. Individual human beings have always 
been accustomed, till recently, to being involved in a more or less 


complicated network of es ee oyalties and obligations—to 
parents and other relatives, tribal chief or elders, of the 
manor, guild, church, or sovereign. The proper carrying out of 
these obligati would occupy, in the past, a considerable part of 
each individual’s life and thoughts with et responsible 
activity : human nature has been conditioned to this kind of existence. 
Modern industrial civilization, however, has s away much of 
this earlier pattern of commitments: many people are now adrift 
from any system of obligations, apart from much reduced 
family ties, impersonal duties such as the payment of taxes—not 
to their masters, but to public “ servants ”~-and vague feelings of 
loyalty such as those to nation, political party, or local football 
club. Only in time of disaster or war do men generally have the 
chance, these days, of crs Bie ap fundamental union with 
their own group which has hitherto always been an important— 
— the most important—motive in their thinking and behaviour. 

it is, perhaps, that in spite of all the horrors, many te 
that they have never been so PP or rather, perhaps, so ‘ a 
as they were in the days of the blitz, when every kind of distinction 
between individuals became, for the time, unimportant, and the 
deep and generally forcibly-suppressed feeling that all are “ members 
one of another” was able to come to the surface. But our present 
materialistic culture insistently demands that distinctions between 
individuals be maintained and emphasized; that our Sarerenn oe i 
be built up as isolated entities ; that we should be free of obligations 
to our fellows agg et as ee ae or we ourselves 
may voluntarily to acknowledge. this continues long 
enough, the evolutionary result might be atrophy of that part of 
human nature which responds so strongly—one might almost say 
so mitaculously—to the occasional chances it receives in times of 


a . The new of human being evolved t 
Sinisa oicehaiecroareine tv's, tqgnediale t 
I doubt whether many readers of this Journal would consider him an 
improvement on the present model! However, the roots of this 
human instinct of comradeship lie very deep, and it may well be 
i eiedt-bonmn eogtdar oficer; cxhes tems 
in war and disaster, long before there is any danger of its becoming 





THE SOCIABILITY OF REASON 
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THE REV. ese TERRY 
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“Reason” (or “ rationality’) is the word traditionally used to 
describe the characteristic which is most typical and distinctive of 
human beings and them on a higher level than the other animals. 
This usage is established still fairly y accepted. 
Men’s minds are, however, a good deal on the matter, 
partly by difficulties about the precise meaning of “ reason,” and 
partly by suggestions that some other characteristic may be more 
distinctively . Since their uncertainties concern the basic 
character and ity of human life, they can have very disturbing 
effects upon men’s general outlook and adjustment to the world. 
Two opinions about the nature of reason have proved specially 
harmful. first is that which represents it as something essentially 
impersonal—cold, abstract calculation, strictly separated from the 
emotional and purposive texture of personal human life. The 
ee pascal arora ws eede rag wre Liven 
depending y upon vate judgment integti 
the individual and necessitating se attitude of deliberate betes 
from the ties of common interest and mutual influence which make 
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social cohesion in some “ liberal ” the anti-rationalism of 
Fascists and Nazis, the pseudo-rational of the Communists, 
2 Tg TH aqponiell petite i y a reasonable being, 
and, if so, what is central element in thi ?” 
Discussion of this question may profitably start from consideration 


of the colloquial statement that 4 rea man is one you can talk 
ee ee ee 
distinctive of human jr satel Ppa tracy da 
. * . te ”*) from hict 
the traditional concept of reason is ived, 


= 
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What is the most typical sort of situation in which reasonableness 
is equated with being someone who can be talked with? One 
presumes some simple conflict of interest—for instance, a neighbour 
who walks through part of my garden. As long as I merely express 

» Of utter threats, or try to drive or allure him away, my 
behaviour is on the same level as that of the other animals—simply 
giving effect and sion to my desire to remove him from the 
garden. But, when I “ talk with ” him, I go behind the mere desire, 
and show the motives from which it arises—to protect my plants, 
to prevent a sleeping child from being awakened, to avoid setting a 
precedent for more numerous trespassers : instead of bare arbitrary 
objection, I present him with a reasoned objection, and ask him to 
understand and respect it, He, in turn, may reply by —— reasons 
for his conduct : had been told there was a footpath; or an 
exceptional crisis had made it necessary to take a short cut. The 
situation is now quite different: we are no longer behaving like 
animals, which are completely external to one another, but like 
reasonable beings, who can open their minds to one another and take 
account of one another’s point of view. It is this mutual disclosure, and 
entering of one another’s minds, and the resultant adjustments, 
elucidation and co-ordination, which constitute the distinctive 
characteristic of mankind as a superior order of beings, and which 
we refer to by the name of “ reason.” 

This is clearly what lies behind the use of the words “ reason ” 
and “ reasonable” when applied to morals and character. An 
“ unreasonable ” man is one who is self-willed and self-opinionated, 
inconsiderate, and cannot bear to be crossed. Often “ reasonable ” 
means almost the same as “ moderate,” the middle-position which 
is arrived at when there has been an adjustment between the views 
of opposite parties, such as the price that is fair to both buyer and 
seller. .When we speak. of the conflict between “ reason” and 
“ passion ”’ we are referring to the difference between the man who 
is immersed in his desires (and therefore carried about by them), 
and the man who has risen to a position in which he can view and 
control his conduct, as it were from outside, because he is accustomed 
to considering other people’s points of view. These examples show 
that reason is not the same thing as consistency or as cleverness 
in adapting means to ends; a man may be cunning and consistent 
in his passions, without manifesting the dignity of a reasonable 


is ia sot. ton slong shes thete ie: a:close connection between seitba 
and intelligence : indeed, to say that reason consists in an interplay 
of minds 1s itself an. admission that reason is concerned: with the 
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animal life, which precedes reason. Men’ had to be unusually 
intelligent animals before they were qualified to become reasonable 
ones : but having become reasonable, they were then able to make 
a much better use of their intelligence. A being whose mind is 
self-contained is like a man in a maze, who cannot see over its walls ; 
his vision is limited, and his intelligence has little . A reasonable 
man is not shut up in his problems, but can share the view of those 
who see them from outside ; he is able to look down upon the maze, 
and bring his intelligence to bear upon the task of untangling its 
complexities. He is astonished to find his intelligence ae 
itself infinitely more effective than previous experience had led him 
to expect. It is like the liberation and illumination produced by a 
teacher : the pupil’s native intelligence-quotient is not increased, 
ut he is able to make better use of it ; he sees the subject from new 
angles, and so can discriminate the details and trace the pattern of 
the whole. 

One of the generally recognised intellectual characteristics of 
reason is that it is associated with “ conceptual thinking ”—i.e., the 
use of ideas which can be separately grasped, and rearranged, and 
detached from the associations of their original context. It is difficult 
to see how this can arise except from the interplay of mind with 
mind. Common experience shows that our first approaches to a 
matter always consist of undiscriminated attitudes, which we only 
learn to analyse into distinct co through the discipline of 

ining ourselves to other ple, finding points of identity 
w our views intersect, recognising analogies connecting 
je s in our own minds with comparable things in the alien context 
eirs. 

Another prominent intellectual characteristic of reason is the 
sense of consistency, by which we judge that certain mental attitudes 
ate mutually incompatible, while othets are connected with one 
another by ties of logical necessity. This is the principal content of 
the term “ reasoning,” and, in some contexts, of the word “ reason ” 
itself. Accordingly, it is often thought that this is the root of the 
whole ‘matter, and thse ing a teasonable animal consists simply 
in an ability to make logical ions. But, though this is a vitally 
important part of reason, reflection will show that it is derived from 
the inter-action of minds, and can have no other origin. A principle 
of consistency is implicit in the very idea of an organism; for, if 
a creature’s iour were not tolerably self-coherent and hat- 
monious with its environment, it could not survive. But we only 
become explicitly conscious of this principle in ourselves when we 
see our attitudes reflected back to us by other people. Till then, 
our aims and assumptions are simply parts of our own minds, and 
as invisible as the eyes with which see and the lenses of the 

we 


we 
spectacles through which we look. We do not know when 
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have shifted our : each attitude feels satisfactory while it 
lasts, and is cast off when it ceases to satisfy ; we do not discriminate 
as to whether the change is wholly in our citcumstances or partly 
in ourselves, but are like passengers in a train drawn up beside another 
at a station, who see a shift of relative position, but cannot tell 
whether it is their own train or the other that is in motion. We 
need to be told (at least to start with) that the demand which we are 
making to-day is based on an ion incompatible with that 
Bi gp obtained : what we as —— y: ch sens aie 
to be on against exposing ves to this kind o 
and hase aware of our inconsistencies. We thus 
find out what attitudes are compatible with one another, and can 
be held by the same man, without playing “ fast and loose.” This 
is the beginning of “ ing,” in its logical sense. 

The habits of thought which are learned from intercourse with 
other minds can be carried on into solitude. The deepest ems 
cannot ne spew unravelled without a great deal soli 
thought. therefore imagination sometimes pictures 
the typical reasoner as a solitary being. But, though no one is 
ee ee ee ee 

has learnt, from oral or written sources, what sort of questions 
and objections and distinctions are to be expected in discussion of 
his chosen subject, and he is continually aware of imaginary auditors 
and controverters. He carries with him the characteristics of the 
ny which he belongs: his reason 
the marks of its parentage from those whose companionship 
brought it to birth. . 
this is little more than a repetition in modern terms of what 
Socrates and Plato urged about the necessity of “ dialectic.” We 


or hostile. Le aged Capen, ae Not i raceme 
are to. ou our basic ions 
about ourselves and our position in the world, our habitual attitudes 
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them is to destroy one’s present self, in order that some better, 
but unfamiliar, future self may emerge. It is an alarming and painful 
process, even if all the other people concerned are benevolent and 
trustworthy. But, if someone is mischievous, and using the oppor- 
tunity to torment us, or an envious rival is gloating over our 
humiliation, the situation becomes unendurable. And, in this 
world, there is so much envy and malice that we are constantly 
suspicious, even among seeming friends—for no one can be trusted 
wholly. Therefore men are always finding ways of limiting that 
po of mind to mind and mutual criticism and adjustment of 
outlook which is the activity specifically characteristic of reasonable 
beings. Through malice suspicion we fall short of our true 
stature and capacity. 

There are two principal methods. by which men limit the scope 
of reason, the first, and more obvious, of which is that of group- 
prejudices. Some group (local, cultural or credal). which has come 
to have a measure of common outlook, decides that its own members 
are the only persons who are seriously worth talking with. Sometimes 
the group is content with bare insistence on keeping to itself. 
Sometimes it rationalises it as a claim to possess the sole basis of 
reason: one can learn nothing, they say, from discussion with people 
who lack the religious faith on which true reason is thse 0%g ot 
who do not confine their beliefs to what can be scientifically 
demonstrated, or who are subject to the warping influences of 
Capitalist society—or as the case may be. Thus within their grou 
the members feel themselves completely open-minded and rational, 
but are never required to question the assumptions which give 
support and signibentce to dois lives. The outside spectator sees 
them as separatist ps enclosed in barriers of irrational prejudice, 
which cut them off from the total community of reasonable beings. 
Reason, considered as a specific force in history, tends constantly to 
attack and undermine these barriers. From this point of view, it 
can be seen as a force which breaks groups up and detaches their 
members. This is one of the causes of its being often regarded as 
unsocial; it seems so to separatists. 

The second method of limiting the scope of reason may be called 
that of not being offensively personal. It is as universal as humanity, 
but becomes specially significant in situations in which. group- 
prejudices and traditional values are being pone to criticism, 
the individual is afraid that the sanctity of his inner life will 


violated and its importance dissipated. An understanding is arrived 
at that the full rigours of rational examination and questioning must 
be confined to the neutral.and common framework of our lives— 
the sort of facts as to. which one observer’s eyes are as as 
another’s, and the minimum degree of consistency involved in 
recognising that we all live in the same world. Scientific method 
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is one specialised technique for keeping within these limits and 
avoiding entanglement io personal oats: The scientist works, 
typically, in a laboratory insulated from the rest of his life, makes 
experiments which ate detached from all natural contexts, uses 
statistics, or other material from which any human individuality 
has been eliminated, confines his reasoning to formal and mathe- 
matical modes of proof, and, by such-like devices, fences off a sort 
of magic circle within which he is safe from personal attack by the 
spirit of inquiry which he invokes. We do not insist that physicists 
shall submit to deep psychological analysis and be spied upon by 
detectives, as a necessaty test of the worth of their observations 
and opinions : the scientific method has been devised to render this 
irrelevant. But we do make such investigations into the lives of 
dead poets, and find the results relevant to the understanding of their 
ee oe ee poets to the same treatment, 
it is simply because-we feel it or be humanly indecent. That is 
the great difference between “science” and “ humanities.” At an 
earlier period, “ scholastic” disputations were similarly insulated 
from significance : vi were based on public sources of 
knowledge, and were with what opinions could be held 
in theory, rather than what was believed by particular people ; the 
integrity and orthodoxy of the disputants’ own religion was not 
in issue. “ Academic” discussion of moral philosophy tends, 
— necessatily, to practise the same speculative detachment. 

athematics has long been the great example of a study which 
considers only the neutral and common framework of our lives, 
and disregards its contents. 

Thus there comes a split in the workings of our reason. On the 
one hand there ate methods of confining its operation to limits 
within which it is compatatively easy to open our minds to one 
another and take account of one another’s point of view. On the 
other hand, are the spheres of operation within which our attempts 
to open our minds to one another and take account of one anothet’s 
point of view encounter the real difficulties inherent in our defective 
personal relations. For a time, the method of evading personal 
issues seems incredibly successful—like an invading army which 
rapidly over-runs an unarmed countryside, while the real defenders 
remain entrenched in uncaptured strong points behind the advance. 
Within its limits of method, science seems to probe each question 
exhaustively and to consider relevant point of view : there 
atises a vast body of knowledge which accords with all the relevant 
pe ree ection gianni Be Peer mayger orc Ait 

evant experiences in the future ; within these limits of relevance, 
we have vast powers of prediction and of control over our situation. 
No wonder men have eterna’ ridin: grocimaplinocsn snared 
had at last found the one true method of using the reason. By 
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contrast, the less specialised uses of the reason appeared futile in 
their re ayperee es manifestly lacking in exhaustive thoroughness, 
so on ed with fallibility, so eternally incomplete. Men & t nan 
outside the impersonal disciplines, there was no tationality—an 
therefore, for rational beings, no reality. Our moral, aesthetic and 
religious experiences were merely “ subjective ” — tastes and fancies 
which the individual might cling to for his own private satisfaction, 
but which would evaporate into thin air if brought into the o 
and subjected to frank discussion. Instead of humanity and caabenaliay 
being identical, they had come to be regarded as incompatible. 
This is the situation in which it is now important to insist that 
the scientific, mathematical and logical disciplines are merely 
specialised forms of a more general faculty, which is human, personal 
and social in character ; that the central activities of the reason are 
those which are called into play in personal relations and daily 
human living ; and that science, after all is a code of conduct eye. 
colleagues, and philosophy an idiom of conversation. We also n 
to realise that the inca walities required by the life of reason are 
not the virtue of nevus detachment so much as faith and humility, 


which are willing to endure the pains of personal disillusionment 
and of growth in self-knowledge, and charity which enters into the 
minds of fellow-men not in jealousy ot condemnation but with 


patience, sympathy and respect. 














ON THE MEANING OF GRACE 
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One of the most powerful parables of an existence without grace 
has come from the literature known as Existentialist—so largely 
pre-occupied with a clinical exploration of the tense and angular 
outlines of an only Aaman world of wakefulness and effort. Jean-Paul 
Sartre, in his play, No Exit, depicts three people in the hell of human 
existence, where they have nothing for which to hope except that 
which they can win for themselves ; no meaning to their lives except 
that which they can make; no justification save that which each 
can himself secure in the presence of the others ; no value except 
the courage they can go on exhibiting by affirming themselves. 
This is as eepless world in which one cannot shut his eyes ; where 
there is no giving and receiving and where “ hell is other people.” 
Over the entrance to this drawing room, which is the stage-set of 
the play, the author has written, as it were, “ No Exit.” 

St. Paul says: “I can will what is right, but I cannot do it. For 
I do not do the good I want, but the evil I do not want is what I 
do.” Hell is not just “ other people.” It is also being oneself! And 
the Apostle cries : “‘ Wretched man that Iam! Who will deliver me 
from this body of death?” Human existence is the very opposite 
of graceful. It is awkward—which is to say, it is turning-the-wrong- 
way-ward! Our lives are brought to calamity because we try too 
hard to save them from calamity. We are always careful about 
ourselves—anxious to say and do and be the right kind of person, 
the person who will be ted by “other people.” It is “ other 
rt me ” who make us care and, being full of care, we cannot 
‘orget ourselves. We are the prisoners of the image of ourselves, 
which we are forever so anxiously creating and preserving in the 
resence of “ other people.” Hence we never know the wonderful 
reedom of carelessness.* This is why “ other people” is hell. 

When this fact about our existence is brought powerfully to our 
attention, we look for an exit. We fry to surrender ourselves. How 
odd a thing to do : to fry not to try! We see how we are in fact the 
prisoners of an image of ourselves which we hold up like a mask to 


° Cur eubivatens falings shout ars ere pefectty expmneed inthe subiguows messing of 
“careless.” We say: “Fine careless rapture . . .” But we also say: “ Don’t be so careless!” 
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other adie the hell which is “other people” is a hell we 
make for ourselves—so we become resolute. Something must be 
done. What? Why, we must carefully extricate ourselves from the 
hell of care. This is why hell is being oneself! 

Anyone who has ever lain awake at night has enacted a parable of 
the graceless world. Unable to , we toss and turn. Then we 
decide to relax—giving our undiv attention to the untensing 
of attention. And as our effort increases, so po mph farther from 
our : the ceasing to give ourselves a . The deeper our 
se lt being awake, the wider awake we become. Insomnia 
is not just being awake. It is being full of care about being awake; 
and the insomniac mever goes to oy’ ae by grace. As the first 
light of dawn is seen, he says: “ Oh well, I’ll not get any sleep 
this night ’—and falls asleep. 

In a very real sense, the fallen world, the world in which “ other 
people ” and being oneself are hell, the world in which we ate forever 
careful of ourselves, and in which we can neither give nor receive 
gifts, is an insomniac world. And in it we cannot put ourselves to 
sleep. Occasionally we experience eae that n’t belong— 
a reversal of oracle: e see the first light of dawn, and make a 
confession about ourselves: “ Oh well, I’ll not get any sleep shis 
night”—and we discover what grace is. 

In one tee IE re 2 we may say that the modern world is 
peculiarly insomniac. I do not mean insomniac in the sense 
suggested by the actual volume of sleeping pills consumed by 
modern men; or even merely that hinted at profoundly by a New 
Yorker cartoon some years ago which showed two working girls 
en déshabille in their small New York flat, one of whorn says to the 
other : “ 1 don’t know whether to take a benzedrine and go to the 
patty or a nembutal and go to bed.” I rather mean that modern 


culture is insomniac in principle. Its sness is perfectly 
illustrated in its saainaein ee all treet smeioger yield to human 
foresight. pobre sead oh rma: Bs teeta Hanan . And 
in Marxian communism we ve its perfect philosophic embodiment : 
men Ratti teagan iven.” (Grace, 
“ gift,” “ give,” “ given ” are me mint ‘or the Marxian, 
nothing is “ given,” in the sense of “ to be received and cherished 
ap he teige The human mind is not “ given”: if you don’t like 

t as it is—brainwash it! Human nature is not given: if you want 
to make it over, produce a revolution. 

Now I want to suggest that we look at the word “ grace” and some 
of its cognates to see the many lights given off by them in their 
many uses. pg eda cer ter Rated: one heen me 
of the richness of the meaning of grace as we use it in the 
Community in an expression like: “ The Grace of ou 
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Notice that the root appears in many different parts of speech : 


“grace” (used as a verb), “ graceful,” a — ous,” “graciousness.” 
“cal acy na ben rae ‘atia, ties vows fo! ems 
“gratitude,” and “ gratis ” (Mneaning "fee ’ Finally, observe 
that through py pe * grace,” etc, are “to “ beloved” of 
“dear” and through these in connection with gratitude to “ gift,” 
“ give,” “given”—as when we use it to express the difference 
between what we “find already there” and those things which 
ate produced or contrived ; between the something with which we 
start and which may therefore be taken for granted, and that which we 
must ourselves supply ; between those things upon which we may 
se pawl gh dear ggg aac. egg nt ge ets to 
be “ there” only through our own exertions. A gift and “ the 
given” however, are not only “there without effort,” and hence 
need not to be seized but only to be received. They are free. So 
that grace, gift, “the given,” receive, gratitude, free, and freedom 
all have familial relations of different de rees of consanguinity. And 
is it not odd how “take for granted ”—i.e., “ receive as a gift” 
(with appropriate gratitude)—gets perverted into the notion of 
accepting as a due, ee we say: “ You seem to take it for 


Perhaps the most illuminating jobs done by this word and its 
co are in connection with actions and persons. 

Nathan Milstein’s violin Playing ot Margot Fonteyn’ s danci 
we say: “ How L* e mean, of course, “ How easy, 
“How effortless,” “It seems to be done without trying.” We 
could also say : “ How completely free |” And we go on to sec 
this means that the play. ing has grect nat. memiy: becsusc:tt ia-etorticas, 
but that the effortlessness is connected with receiving and accepting 
ee for granted”; in the case of playing the violin, i tl 

scope of attention and care the question of where the 
ee be put to sound the right notes and which notes come 

“ Awkward ” porary is effortful and unfree, because 
canauinos Aasha-dee the habitual of the trained 
coneert violinist and therefore we cannot free our attention from 
the rules—“ the law ”—in order to “ give” ourselves—there is that 
word again—to palin $ music. shows us a profound and 
important connection between being able to accept, receive, and 
take for gtanted and being able to give. The frustration we feel in 
art iar iancae cerns oad coccesoeenes bration 

others, we cannot take ourselves and our acceptance by others 
for granted and are therefore unable to give ourselves fo others, is 
in-every way analogous to the way most of us play the violin, This 
yin ee Cp eariganapee. Heo 
ronier gchar pane au Boa Frequently, we characterize a 
ouurea at “ gracious living.” While this is sometimes taken 
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to be saying something about the outward forms of living, I think 
it legitimately refers to the character of the way people are related 
to each other. I suspect that “ gracious living ” is free, effortless 
inter-personal relations. People are able to give themselves to one 
another. And, in the light of the connection remarked above between 
being free, being able to give and having something to take for 
gtanted, I suggest that part of the “ gracious livi is the result 
of the fact that it is tubric- and ritual-governed living. In our 
rationalistic society, ritual tends to be despised—even though 
observed in practice. But in fact, ritual-gov behaviour “ gives * 
us something to take for granted. Internalizing the “ rules” frees 
us for other things. Is not what we ordinarily call an “ awkward 
situation ” one in which one doesn’t know what to do and one in 
which therefore everyone suddenly has consciously to “ contrive ” 
something ? There are certainly many senses in which the Christian 
sactaments and Christian ri ate, as we say, “ means of grace.” 
But we must not ignore their role as that which is simply “ given,” 
something that we may take for granted, something that we need 
only accept in order to be liberated from our own ingenuity for 
something else. 

When we say: “ That was a very gracious thing to do,” we 
generally mean it was gratuitous, not sees eon: Th i g for which 
we may feel gratitude. When we characterize a person as ‘ gracious,” 
do we not mean unselfconscious, free, able to take himself for 
granted and therefore one who is able because of accepting himself 
to give himself to others ? 

ving grace then seems to involve — to accept and having 
something on which one may \ put t way, it is 
being able to receive and acknowledge a that is “ given.” 
And when we say of actions or persons that they have grace, it 
generally seems to be iate to say that they are free—they 
exhibit some special kind of deliverance ; in them there is a peculiar 
and very important kind of fulfilment. 

Thus, through grace our being is fulfilled ; we are delivered from 
carefulness :— “ other le” who have become hell for us 
because we have forever to be watchful of the mask we hold before 
sr dbase ty wile ayy le lnson Sune wanes amr 
“take ourself for granted”! The only exit we have into wholeness 
from the “ awkwardness ” of our present life is through the portal 


of ; 

What have these uses of geace and the connections among its 
cognates to do with the familiar Christian uses ? We have observed 
that the characteristic a Pierins go tei te seu -the- 
wrong-way-wardness—is feeling unacceptable to ; 
needing acceptance ; and consequently being forever under 
the goad to make ourselves loved through our cleverness, ingenuity 
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and the “ beauty ask we hold up, It is this which puts us 
on the alert, an. ut attentiveness, makes us careful. this 


may be in. way, Human life seems to be poi by 
the iain of ws, by eating ht, to do what we want 
above all else to be «le to mee receive gifts, 

is a y uneconomic transaction. To 
giving and receiving, it is required that there 
Se aie Sawesneen a0 teesen Gen be gives ond w ose gift implies 
no upon him to whom it is given. No less, it requires a 
receiver who accepts the gift as implving no merit on his own part 
and who sees no concealed obligations attached to it. In truly free 
and fulfilled personal relations the giving and receiving is of 
ourselves, 

Now, life would be quite literally unbearable if there were not 
in it a modicum of what we might call natural grace. After all, we 
do fall from sheer exhaustion! 

But for the Christian Jesus Christ is God’s incarnate gift. He is 
pom par excellence. Through him God gives us as a gift to ourselves. 

a ing the gift of ourselves we come to depend upon the 
giver. We may “ take ourselves for granted.” Being accepted, we 
may accept ; ing, we can then give. 

tom the “awkwardness” of our usual life we can, however 
briefly, live gracefully. When St. Paul has so mordantly characterized 
himself in the insomniac body of death, he cries ; “ Who shall deliver 
me?” In the next breath he says: “.... the law of the spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and death.” 
Every Christian, when in the posture of faith, knows the reality 
of this hope and experiences the accomplishment of this deliverance. 
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For those who do not readily accept the revelatory explanations of 
the origin and emergence of a given religious movement, questions 
of the sources of its religious and social i and the factors which 
facilitate their acceptance, and the types of person drawn into 
adherence, become crucial sociologi dimensions of inquiry 
concerning any religious movement. In this respect Christian Science 
presents a variety of interesting issues, some of which have received 
considerable, and often polemical, attention. Generally the appeal 
Clichonehe Setenae it £0.8 ebli, OF sAPKe. Shas CERIALT PORNO 

ough it is, in wiiter’s experience, casy to exaggerate the 
pi SS wt attainment of Christian Scientists, many are “ socially ” 
educated rather than intellectually educated); they are people who 
can express themselves, and they have the manners and BRRESRS 
respectability of the middle class, The works of Mrs, Eddy demand 
a literate public, as do the writings of many movements which stress 


the esoteric; it is to have a certain level of education 
before one can even pretend to understand her teachings. Christian 
Science has also the of an absolute system of thought, and 
it claims to be uni “ problem-solving.” It is a manipulative 


ideology, which hasizes its practicality in terms of success in 
the every-day w rely phan: haope justifying, 
indeed encouraging, the adherent in seeking is desi 
a disregarding, or even disbelieving, the unpleasant things 
Se 
Christian Science offers for many a completely new focus, Its 
CHT RON TINIE NR: WD MBs IE FEE EE ADEs. OF. aN 
ailing, but whose ailment has been allayed, or compensated, by the 
denial of its ;existence. In this regard, research has 
already shown the importance of women in later middle age in the 
congregations of Christian Science in Britain and in the United 
States. It flourishes in health resorts and spas, and, often, at least 
1 England, R. W.. “ Some Aspects of Christian Science as Reflected in leters of Testimony,” 
in Amurican , Vol. LIX, No. 5, March 1 . ff.; and in the writet’s own 
wer antes. X, No. 5 954, P- 448 
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before the last war, and still to some extent, among those with 
little preoccupation other than their bodily condition. In some 
sense one is tempted to see’a psychologically parallel case with that 
of Alcoholics Anonymous : just as the alcoholic who is reclaimed 
by this type of psychot ‘continues to focus his attention on 
cohol, still finds it a life-preoccupation, discusses it, and his 
salvation from it, or is invdived in the redemption of others, in which 
activity he re-enacts his own redemption—so too, the really devout 
Christian Scientist who has expetienced “ healing ” goes on testifying 
to his demonstration over material sense. The focus continues to 
be health, even though the individual’s attitudes have changed. 

Our concern here, however, is rather sagem ofigins of a 
Science ing than with the a it has for cular personality 
pes. OF i pace scenes bee can say briefly that Ar teflected 

prevailing ethos of the age of its emergence, and the of 
iid off Cie TAALN Paced west eelbtent foi the religious: osophic 
= therapeutic literature of nineteenth century America. It ao 
prevailing optimism, progressivism, utopianism, feminism an 
eee a dit era ; bid hibes specifically then these issues which 
itated its spread, there is the question of the source of Mrs. 
Eddy’s teachings. On this particular subject an extensive, and often 
, literature has grown up, and so istent has become the 
accusation of eee against Mrs. Eddy that no biographer can 
now remain silent on the subject, except those whose works are 
published by the movement’s own publishing house for the faithful 
themselves. Because her own writings were declared to be a 
revelation (1866 is the year recognized in the movement, although 
Mts. Eddy is on record as having suggested other dates for the 
emergence of some aspects of her thought), every suggestion of 
are has been strenuously denied, by her, by her successots 
by the host of unofficial favourable biographers who have 
written about her. 

The first and in some ways the most significant source of Christian 
Science was the teaching of Phineas P. Quimby, a New England 
healer, whose therapeutic practice can be traced to the animal 

ism of the Mesmerists. At one time, in the early 1860s, 
Mrs. Eddy considered herself as Quimby’s pupil, although she later 
denied Page Bn tebe gre Arana am comin 
the press that Quimby healed by the Christ pri — At his death, 
early in 1866, she published a poem entitled “On the Death of 
Dr. P. P. Quimby, who healed with the Truth that Christ taught, 
in conttadistinction to all isms.” There is sufficient evidence in 
Mts. Eddy’s own writings of the time to illustrate conclusively 
that at least until the éacly 1870s she considered hetself to be an 

t of the system. At a later date, when evidence of 
the association was published, Mrs. Eddy and her apologists claimed 
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that the two systems were basically different, and that any resemblance 
was due to ideas Quimby had gained from Mrs. Eddy, rather than 
vice versa. 

Unfortunately Quimby was not systematic in his writing, and. his 
manuscripts were edited and published, by the son of one of his 
other — only in 1921. Years before, Mrs. Eddy had offered 

publish them, provided that she first: be allowed to say what 
elements in Quimby’ thought owed themselves to her; but this 
Quimby’s son had refused. is no doubt that Mrs. Eddy was 
patient and Quimby was healer, and at most it seems likely that 
she brought only a more orthodox of Christianity to Quimby’s 
“science.” He used the term “Christ Science,” which would 
destroy disease ; he said that disease was the result of false opinion, 
ee es ee ee 
learned as the principles of mathematics. He urged that man 
should possess the mind of Christ, and he said, without denying 
ee SS mere mee Eddy’s teaching, 

t matter no intelli that it was “ i 
a ret mer cee ore bent 
causes for every effect visible in the natural world.t 

Most of these ideas exist in Christian Science teaching, although 
with greater reliance on biblical texts in support than are offered 
by Quimby. Yet Quimby does not appear to have been an unbeliever, 
as Fisher asserted in his classical work on Christian Science. 
anens ‘Selene eeteace Sei Casnee meee i 
but only with the explanations of Jesus’ works ; that he sought to 
“ apply Jesus’ own words as He did and as He intended... . 
He equated Christ with Wisdom—Jesus was the man who posses 
that Wisdom; he declared that Holy Ghost was the Science 
that would lead to Truth; that Christ was a Science which Jesus 
demonstrated. He was emphatic that Jesus was concerned. with 
man in this world and not in the next.‘ Thus the idea of mental 

i wd plese sett Sages Ey yr ye Se a iy. 
belief as 
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It must, of course, be admitted that various elements in the 
Quimby system did not find their way into Christian Science : 
Quimby wrote of the odours of various diseases (he may have 
meant atmosphere), and this idea is alien to Christian Science. Nor 
did Quimby make use of wae a concepts—atonement, sin, 
eschatology, which received much fuller articulation in Mrs. Eddy’s 
writings. Mrs. Eddy herself once declared, when Quimby’s name 
had become a rebuke to her claims to revelation, that Quimby had 
rece ne declared that - — John a was ste It might 

truer to suppose, logy is at ropriate, 
that Quimby stood to Mrs. Bday more invthe relation 1a dand to 
Paul. Her completed system was by no means simply Quimbyism ; 
within a decade of his death it had certainly come to embrace some 
other elements, and she had, in addition, brought her own religious 
background and experience to bear upon it. Whereas 
placed science in opposition to religion she brought them together, 
even though she initially denied the need for her movement to be 
otganized as a church, and for some time maintained the Quimbian 
hostility to creeds and churchliness. Quimby’s own son declared 
that her religion was hers, and that his father was not connected 
with Christian Science. This claim, however, tells more of his 
distaste for Mrs. Eddy than of the facts of the case. 

The early commentators on Christian Science had detected a 
divergence of styles in Mrs. Eddy’s writings. Mark Twain, in his 
satirical book Christian Science, wrote “The immense contrast 
between the legitimate English of Science and Health and the bastard 
English of Mrs. Eddy’s miscellaneous work . . . . suggests—compels— 
the question, Are there two ee ih Twain perhaps not seen 
the 1st edition of Science and Health (now withdrawn and extremely 
rare), and he refers mainly to the versions which incorporated the 
scholarship of Henry Wiggin, a Unitarian minister who served 
Mrs. Eddy as literary adviser. It became her practice to have her 
writing made grammatical, and some of the still extant samples of 
her letters indicate that she knew her own deficiencies in this regard. 
But Wiggin was no more than an improver and certainly cannot be 
held responsible for the material content of Science and Health, however 
much he may have improved the expression. 

Woodbri Riley, a wholly hostile commentator, considered 
that much of the rst edition of Science and Health drew on the writings 
ovaries on le Page se, more than Mrs. 
Eddy’s generalized expression ist thought then 
current in New England : plagiarism is perhaps not involved, since 
Alcott himself co: her book. Pde Ficke, writing in 

1 Eddy, M. B., 1st Church of Christ, Scientist and Miscellany, p. 407. 


2 Kennedy, H. S., Mrs. Eddy, 
5 Riley, Peabody and Humiston. The Fasth, Failure and Falsity of Christion Science, 1928. 
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1928, suggested that Mrs. Eddy’s most significant indebtedness was 
to Andrew Davis, the spiritualist, and to Emmanuel 
Swedenborg.' Mrs. Eddy moved among spiritualists in these 
years, and her official bi implies that she knew of the 
writings of Davis.* But in there seems little reason to suggest 
plagiarism from this source—Ficke’s are less directly 
related to Davis than to similar ideas in Quimby’s writings, 
with whom Mrs. Eddy’s connection is much closer; Davis can 
have ‘served as no more than confirmation. The evidence relating 
Mrs. Eddy’s thought to that of Swedenborg is rather wens 8 
iy the borrowing is confined to a somewhat citcumscri 
area. Ficke cites ten words explained in the chapter “‘ Glossary ” in 
Science and Health and shows their close correspondence in in > 
sidexaliel Gin dnsuettrande idchededin tt [iellamseyetGatrespoatonch 
Representatives and Significances derived from the Word of the Lord: 
extracted from the writings of Emmanuel Swe which was 
published in Boston in 1847, and frequently re-issued. Re-worki 
the ground one finds that at least twenty-four of the terms incl 
in Mrs. Eddy’s Gélossary—a fifth the total—also occur in 
Swedenborg’s list. Often the ee is virtually the same: 
thus of Dan, Swedenborg says “ kinds of error”; Mrs, Edd 
says, “Error, working out the desi of error.” Both signi 
Urim as light. The unusual nature of some of the words common 
to both lists is also ive of plagiarism,—for example, both 
lists include the word “ In.” Yet the symbolism in the “ Glossary” 
in Science and Health is so obviously incomplete, and so relatively 
i t to the rest of the work, that its significance in the total 
system of Christian Science is very slight. ‘The “‘ Glossary” did 
not appear in the early editions of the Christian Science textbook, 
and it is relatively little used in the lesson-sermons ; certainly it 
does not offer anything like a complete symbolic interpretation of 
Scripture. ee ee 
y was not above borrowing even for the mete, 
i in itself lends support 


life . ith | . * 
systems and occult ideas, After Mrs. Eddy’s death she f 
1 Ficke, H., “ The Sources of Scions and Health,” in Bibhothere Serre, Vol. LXXXV, No. 340, 


9 
» = + The of i from i 
1d town beaks Eoveea by Comene aie 1907, P. $5 charge of plagiarism Davis 
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in di t with the Board of Directors of The Mother Church, 
oud she eventually formed, in oe a schismatic church, which, 
however, continued to emphasize its allegiance to Mrs. Eddy.’ 
Mrs. Bill had previously defended Mrs. Eddy against charges of 
plagiarism from Quimby, but one day, whilst reading Carlyle, she 
aaiea of a sentence of his to one in Mrs 
Eddy’s wri Christian vety often know large sections 
3 hr a ER This unexpected discovery led 
her to search systematically for evidence of borrowing in Mrs. Eddy’s 
works.? She founds iamber’ ofcpansiges! which had’ tex lifted 
—often with only a few words altered—from such writers as Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Amiel, and that many of these passages occurred in a small 
collection of — Nuggets, 2 copy of which Mrs. Eddy was 
known to have posses rom ares tlng 6 Eddy’s oe 
Lindley Murray’s Pela Reader, came an article by Hugh 
ae ag gy ee agiarism which still occupies some cighteen 
lines in Mrs. Eddy’s k Miscellaneous Writings. Another item 
appearing in this work, entitled “ Taking Offence,” is reproduced 
from an article ina New England newspaper, a cutting of which 
was found in Mrs. Eddy’s scrapbook. 
Sliasrthle silacawers-alavekd ts cinder’ the leader of a schismatic 
is not as suspicious as might at first be supposed, for Mrs. 
Bill had, until this time, professed loyalty to Mrs. Eddy, even if 
disagreeing with the directors who had inherited control of the 
movement after the leader’s death. Only a person fully acquainted 
with Mrs. Eddy’s writings is likely to have made such a discovery, 
Guar tr Rae npn ea AE itted to publish on 
Christian Science without approval from Boston. Only a person 
free from control of Boston is likely to have been in a position to 
ay prt ae opine meee tiie was Mrs. Bill, who 
gis Sa Hc pom Until her discovery the plagiarism 
had gone for thirty or more years undetected, or at any rate 
unmentioned. 
slagivion ta GN NI ER, her lifetime about 
ht be expected ofthe leader of a small rel ious 
equ y condemned plagiarism ;? she copyrighted her 
acon forbade her followers to make hand-written copies 
sin a desea tonsory- be staronpesctland ie 
use his manuscripts un- 
aresrgen dough the obstinacy and lack of interest of his son 
et it would appear, if the pu extracts from the diaries of 
abet thea 6 mens peste: cocistany oiddan: Eddy, are authentic, 
i ince Mrs. 
Meg NO GRE iene went Since Mrs. Eddy, 
C., Christian Science versus Plagiarism, 1929. 


3 Bay. hee Senge. nthe neha 1900, p. 8, also Science and Health, p. 112 and 
PP- 456-7; Retrospection and Introspection, pp. 75-77. 
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that she “ was haunted by the suggestion that she must confess that 
she ‘ got it’ from Qui ot she would be damned.”? 
The official publications issued by the movement have, except to 
~ argh Eddy’s own points in her defence, remained largely 
ilent on the question of plagiarism. Writers favourable to Mrs. 
Eddy have made elaborate excuses, showing that all t writers 
unconsciously borrow the ideas of earlier writers, or have glossed 
over the matter. The privately circulated, but intensely 7 oi 
publications of the Foundation offer the explanation 
when Mrs. Eddy si her name to anything she meant it to signify, 
“ This came God”: Fe -egReH S HESY other 
Noe writings, it was because she recognized that this idea came 
m God, without credit being given to him ; so she restored it 
to its rightful author.’ 
The su ion, sometimes made, that Christian Science was 
influenced Mrs. Eddy’s knowledge (as a env 
Shakers, a to have little foundation. Bo 
emphasize as Father and Mother—but this parti 
received wider emphasis in American religious thought. The 
fact that Mrs. Eddy was claimed by some of her followers as the 
Woman of the Apocalypse (and was not beyond hinting as much of 
herself) need have no connection with Mother Ann Lee’s similar 
claim ; this was a fairly obvious literal justification for the woman 
leader of any religious movement. More: significant was the 
jon, made by a number of early commentators on Christian 
. Eddy had taken ideas from various idealist 
philosophers without due acknowledgement: Berkeley was often 
suggested, but so were Plotinus, Spinoza, Kant and the Gnostics.‘ 
Some of these accusations were made during Mrs. Eddy’s lifetime, 
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it is a subjectivist idealist interpretation of the world, which is then, 
somewhat illogically, applied to the material “ seeming ” world, in 
otder to make the material world a wr wealth, and 
longevi The practice of appl eas to mai con 

in Sider 0 hoes changes in a re material conditions is, of 
course, essentially Quimby’s, but the subjective idealism can be 
said to stem at best only partially from him. R out revelation, 
there must be some specific source of Mrs. Eddy’s philosophy, 
which in itself consists of but a few central ideas, worked out and 


worn out in itions and extended applications, throughout her 
writings. She was far from a learned woman, one can 
cotelat bélheve-(tibe:sdeniele <i6 deol ever read the idealist 


amen an before writing Science and Health—or after doing so, 
or that matter. 

In 1936, there was published a book which to answer 
this riddle of the source of Mrs. Eddy’s idealist notions.’ It 
reported the recovery, from a friend of one of Mrs. Eddy’s early 
associates, Hiram Crafts, of a hand-written essay, re try 
Francis Lieber, professor at Columbia, and a political 
entitled The Metaphysical ery. id Hegel, in which there are rome 
and ideas which appear in Science and Health. \t a to be the 
source document of Christian Science, which Mrs. is supposed 
to have seen whilst it was in the possession of Hiram Crafts. Recently 
a te-examination of the document by Conrad H. Moehlman’ has 
brought its authenticity into very considerable doubt. Moehlman’s 
partisan, and at times embarrassingly melodramatic and exuberai:t, 
style does not, objectionable as it is, alter the fact that he brings 
forward apparently irrefutable that the document was not 
written -by Francis Lieber, some evidence, though it is not 
vety extensive, that it was written after 1887, since terminology is 
used which was likely to be known outside Germany only after 
the publication of a book in that year. Moehlman appears to be 
unawate of, or unconcerned with, the other evidence of Mrs. Eddy’s 

m, and his defence of her (and the authorities on whom 
draws) fests on a very partial appraisal of the circumstances. 
from Hlegel whi i stat some of the rie oleh 

m appear in appear in 
amended form in Science and Health, od: ibd: tase Shoe’ darth 
textbook has a certain Hegelian flavour ee Se 
does not show a clear or complete 
i iagheanaidanaeearhalmaianaleen 


oP, wes conccisned ut cas dene wtih: Mee, Slo whims tonwaman. Ton docomsat we 


Scactiliy edhsiedh to he Gheiotien Rajeoas but rejected by them as not after 
capers who war of the opmion thatthe hand was ot Liebe, a 
that the note appended cg pomonagecrm mind ie 
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Mrs. Eddy certainly worked on Science and Health whilst living 
at the home of Hiram Crafts, and it does :appear, for all the 


il power on men; just as good thoughts and 

right ideas cause the material world (which strictl 
not exist anyway) to reflect the harmony and i nature of God 
i i i its, not true and 
possessing no reality, can produce evil effects in human experience. 
tien a Semel ee Se a me babe at 
Bee canary a3 due the of having flavoured it with a smattering from . . . 

aoe 
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teaching is almost the equivalent in the theolo 
Science of an in-built persecution com much a 

















THE COURAGE 
OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 


By 
THE REV. J. A. BRAMLEY 


Since the cen of Stevenson’s birth in 1950, a mumber of 
bi ies of him have been written; but, since bi are 
literary critics, little has been said’ to: decide his ultimate place 
in literature. re ee 7h seems to have fallen on his reputation 
pre amor stil ner PH hag ror poe oe 
minded literary pundits regard as anything more a 
writer of romances and adventure stories for schoolboys. Was he 
something more than this? And if so what is his ultimate place in 
literature li to be? oa 
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to follow in the family profession of lighthouse engineering, caused a 
succession of stormy scenes and conflicts with his father; who com- 
seuaagceamlon pea rae ee gtr 1p cate for him was to find 
i coSovatiag im 4 mt opposition seg teres sam rene Bo 
temperament otev pemnaioed we teligious to & 
day, as/is ptoved’by his«passion for perfection in his att, his almost 
pe ae 8 with ethical problems of conduct, his keen 
sense ee and evil, right and wrong, and a certain spiritual 
quality which is never fat absent. from his works. Without this 
it is doubtful if such stories as Markheim, 

Thrawn Janet, Jekyll and , The Master of Ballantrae, or the in- 
fragment of Weir of Hermiston, could ever have been 

there was ing deeper in him than is usually 
pure writer of adventure stories; like Conrad, he was a 
eee ee ee ee ee 
i exercised in him by the problem of 

evil, especially in relation to man’s dual nature, there was yet some- 


thing heroic in him which had the to lift him to the stars. 
Sti plglaaagha seas aalherrmaddaasod 9c: Duel; Alp sogaoded dna ax 
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dry up; his books are short and the characters not numerous; 
there were limits to his invention and staying-power which do not 
chatacterize the greatest writers.. Moreover, there had always been 
a touch of theatricality; of the poseut, about him which reveals itself 
in his works.’ Just as when ee eect chiee waned ee: 
Edinburgh contemporaries by the display : out- 
landish y 80 there is a suggestion of the same artificiality in his 
books. ‘isa trace of pu in: his charactets; they are not 
PO go ag preg a Out of the ordinary common 


J 


stuff of life the characters of Scott or Tolstoy. Alan 
Stewart, with his finery and silver: buttons and: boastful lan 
has a hint of that.toy theatre about him which his creator loved so 


excluding - from: the. desctiption:.and. speech of his. characters 
everything that did not go into fancy dress. He was not one of the 

ic nec ‘wanted to be. His contempt for 
the authors who, wrote dreary realistic unimaginative novels, with 


harping 
trivial, the mean, is summed up in the famous essay called The Lantern 
Bearers, where he ed his creed as an artist. “If I had no better 
” he writes, “ than to continue to revolve among: the dreary 
and petty businesses, and to be moved by the paltry hopes and fears 
with which they surround and animate their heroes, I declare I would 
die now.” The aim of the writer, he'said, should be to explore those 
hidder. springs of poetry which dwell frequently in the souls of the 
most: prosaic-looking people, find out where their secret joy resides, 
es CM HE Pe It was just this that Shakespeare 
and Di did so triumphantly... | 
The supremely great novel which he. was always striving to write 
eluded him until the end, when he seemed about to lish, it 
with the tragicall a Weir of Hermiston. Perhaps Treasure 
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in. our literature; Unfortunately it is «marred -by the pirate 
i and the incongruous introduction of the Indian, Secundra 
s, along with the closing scenes where:the Master is buried alive 
and dug up too, late: ‘It seems that Stevenson never shook off the 
influence of those thrillers he had Joved to read with his nurse Cummie 
when he was a-boy.. hastly there is Weir of Hermiston, where he sud- 
denly entered a new. world of creative achievement, and: showed 
signs that he was at last about to become a great writer. If Scott had 
died: at the age of 44, we should.only have had one novel from: his 
pen, — To thestident of Stevenson’s work the reading of the 
unfinished Weir will aise a solitary question to which there 
can be no answer: “ Could: he have kept it up?” It bears all the signs 
of being a masterpiece, but staying power was hot Stevenson’s forte. 
As it stands it is a t of unique beauty and strength and power. 
The portrait of the ing judge, Adam Weir, would have done 
credit to Shakespeare, and at last the author shows unmistakably 
that he has learnt how to handle women. The two Kirsties are lovely 
and masterly studies of two very different kinds of womanhood. The 
whole fragment is ed with the very spirit of romance and 
poetry, working at last on realistic material, with hints of impendi 
tragedy darkening the page like the cloud-shadows that chase 
other over a brilliantly sunlit landscape. 

Death tripped up Stevenson, as he would have wished, in his boots 
and almost in the act of working at his greatest novel. He was a 
comparatively young man when he died, and his hand had been 
constantly gather’ — so that during the last four years of 
his life in Samoa 9 uced some of his best work. Cafriona, 
The Beach o or cir, In the South spre volumes _ letters, and 
some deli poetry were written at this time. Considering the 
tet re-writing he did his output was prodigious. When we 
come to estimate his achievement we can say for certain that he has 
left behind a reasonable amount of work that will live: a small handful 
joules Gell Shaguheatie dades-Aagsetehy Singy Sick samen 
cast - a ong some s' 
ballads and a few istically charming poems that will find their 
way into most anthologies. His appeal is principally to youth; but 
by the careful and studied beauties of his style he also writers 
their trade. Richatd Le Gallienne hailed him as the Vergil of English 
prose; Quiller-Couch wrote: “ Stevenson is dead, and now there is 
nobody left to write for.” He served up nothing that was careless 
or amateurish or slovenly, and remained a most conscientious craftsman 
even when he was writing for boys. To this must be added the spell 
and glamour of his personality; as Henley said, this too became a 
marketable thing, but that was not Stevenson’s fault. It was a part 
of his genius that he was able to express it in his books; along with 
Goldsmith, Lamb, Hardy, who all had the same gift, he remains one 
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of the best-loved authors in English literature. eee meer 
ae adventurous, romantic, heroic. hg en 
generation that security at home, licking on its stamps 

counting the days until the arrival of the old age ion, he must 
seem a strange figure indeed, like a solitary survivor some remote 
and more heroic age. With his life hanging on a thread he travelled 
to the fat ends of the world and proj masterpieces. He wrote 
under the most and harassing circumstances, 
ing if he would be alive on the morrow to complete 
things considered, it is little short of a miracle that 
leaving behind him for our such a considerable 
body of work that bears the twin stamp of genius and technical 


accomplishment, both of a high order. 











SURVEY OF RECENT 
CONTINENTAL THEOLOGY 


By 
E. L, ALLEN 


M.A., PH.D. D.D. 
Warden of Arena Hall, Dunedin, N.Z. 


Most of us had come to think the creation of a system of theo 

a project alien to the liberal mind and acceptable only to t 
neo-orthodox. Now, however, Fritz Buri has thrown down a 
poets ae greene et blication of the first volume 
of his Dogmatik als Selbstverstandnis des christlichen Glaubens (Bern : 
Paul Haupt, Sw.f. 28), which deals with the problem of reason and 
revelation. In the preface we are told that the author has begun 
work on the second volume, its theme being “ Nature and Grace.” 
What is to come may be surmised from a study of the earlier and 
much slighter work Theologie der Escistemz (1954). 


with complete openness to contemporary knowledge. There are 
here none of the evasions that ait on many of our theologies. 
Knowledge and faith must be distinguished, not for opposition 
but for mutual benefit. Truth is the preserve of neither but emerges 
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only adequate language for its expression, but they must be con- 
tinually clarified mad criticized ey conceptual thinking, lest faith 
degenerate into superstition, I shall look forward to the remaining 
volumes not merely with interest, but with som like excitement. 

Martin Werner’s Glawbe und Aberglaube (Bern : Paul Haupt, Sw.f 20) 
may be set alongside this. It is a collection of articles and lectures 
made to mark the author’s seventieth birthday. Paul Marti 
contributes a brief sketch of Wernet’s life and some indication of his 
wide range of interests. Some of the essays are here published 
for the first time, and a bibliography is included. As the reader 
turns over the pages, he passes from a discussion of Confucianism 
and Taoism in ancient China to the problem of alcoholism in 
contemporary society. The name of Albert Schweitzer appears 
more once, and one article is devoted to his theology and its 

ificance. Several of the essays reflect the author’s interest in 
the development of dogma. Two of the chapters call for special 
notice. 

Writing on “ Erasmus and Luther,” Werner seeks to do justice 
to them er He points out how they differed in temperament 
and experience, so that while one enjoyed struggle for truth’s sake, 
the other could not think that truth would be served by rending 
the Church and plunging Europe into conflict. More important is 
the fact that had his own understanding of what is essential 
to the Christian faith, and we to-day may not assert that one was 
tight and the other wrong. While we recognise Luther’s historical 
mission, we tejoice that what Erasmus stood for has always found 
its champions, and that the Dutch Remonstrants continue among 
us as his witness. He was, in fact, the forerunner of a type of 
Protestantism that may well lay claim to the future. 

In the essay on the es’ Creed, Werner seeks to tfecover 
the meaning it had for those who first framed it. Seen from. this 
point of view, it must be tead-as a document of Early Catholicism, 
so that to require its use in Protestant worship is an invitation to 
mH ‘Rong’ Rechtfertigung (Binsiedeln : Johann . 

ans $ erti, insi : Jo es, np.) is amo 

the most remarkable teeoko gical books of recent years. te - the wor 
of a Catholic scholar, who begins by outlining the view of justification 
worked out by Barth in his ik, goes on to compare this with 
the teaching of his own and comes to the conclusion that 
ee ee eke So well has he done 
his ‘work rere himself writes an se gee in which he 
congta on an accurate presentation is own position 
sd Cudkenteohicredtander seb Obligation ob sebondlee’ thes of th 
Catholic Church. 

While Kiing does not qualify the Church’s claim to infallibility, 
he urges that this is compatible with frank recognition that statements 
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of dogma such as the Tridentine decrees were historically conditioned. 
Of course they were, and the formulae in question have to be read, 
not as stating the whole truth about justification, but as making just 
those points that needed to be over against the Reformers, 
or, to speak more exactly, over against the Reformers as they were 
understood by the members of the Council. He argues, too, that 
much of the dispute is purely verbal. Thus, what the Protestant 
brings under the head of justification the Catholic includes in his 
account of redemption. Both hold that a faith that does not issue 
in love is spurious, but the Protestant prefers to s of faith 
apart from its product, while the Catholic combines the two under 
one term. The sola fide is sound Catholic doctrine, as witness several 
passages in Aquinas. 

Once it is clear that the Protestant does not stand for a fictional 
righteousness, a merely imputed one, the Catholic has no quarrel 
with him. And on this point King concedes that Barth is sound. 
But he on his side suspects the Catholic of making man too much 


rare if only the t, in his own salvation, while the 

Catholic on the other hand that the Protestant, in his anxiety 

to maintain God’s glory, will rob man of the dignity and freedom 

God has conferred upon him. But if each is careful enough of the 
he uses, such misunderstandings should be avoided, 


Ina chapter Kiing asks why, when he has so much in common 
with Rome, Barth is so critical of it. He replies that every theology 
has its weak points, the Catholic included, and that a more cautious 
statement of the Church’s claims might well remove much. of the 
a that ie attaches —_ es and esl unfortunately, 
much in Catholic practice and popular teaching that does not accord 
with a sound theology. A few more books of this kind might do 
much to draw the two communions together. 

In Das Wirken des Heiligen. Geistes bei Calvin (Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck & ry Ren .M.26) Werner Krusche offers. an 
exhaustive study of this topic, except that the relation between the 

irit and the sacraments is reserved for treatment later. Calvin’s 

rinitarian orthodoxy is vindicated, apart from “ a slight modalism.” 
He thinks of the Spirit as present and active in all that God does, 
He operates in three concentric circles, cosmos, polis, and ecclesia. 
In the first two he from the incarnate Son as mediator 
in creation, and in the third from him as mediator in redemption, 
But the author thinks that Calvin has sometimes allowed Father and 
Son to be pr nic sare yp ass ene 
of culture political as spheres ¢ t’s 
caelercidhs ueadeaiie sodatsSeamertaatedieiaican 

Alongside of the universality of the Spirit, Calvin lays stress on 
his contingency ; his action always dependent on God's i 
will. That is to say, God works normally through means, but 
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can act in grace for men apart from such means. So far, so good. 
But what is  evareroanr sli Krusche points out—is the conclusion 
ee ee ee ee 
prevent such means from being effective in the case of the reprobate. 

So many uncritical studies of the Reformer have a of late 
that it is good to have one that recognises his faults—even h 
some of us will be disposed to place his recognition of gratia generalis 
rather his merits. 


oer va teaps Serb a liums und der Stil der 
sti se enbarung. (Gottingen : V: & Ruprecht, 
BM. 11. 80) was a victim of the second world war, his work is 


introduced to the public by Bultmann, whose analysis of the Fourth 
Gospel -it confirms. Heinz Becker undertakes a survey of the 
Offenbarungsrede in the Christian and fion-Christian Gnosis, with 
teference to Mandaism, and also in the O.T. Wisdom 
ture. He reconstructs a basic form from which all such 
discourses can be derived by adaptation and expansion. Approaching 
the Johannine material, tiie! baahipatie Socnicitacs 
ieeate sa moet yed a Gnostic source 
shows affinities with the tures. He thus confirms 
of Bultmann in his colintneneasy. He insists, however, 
at a evangelist, while preserving enough of this source to make 
a tentative reconstruction possible, has radically reinterpreted it in 
a Christian sense. John’s starting-point is “ dhe Word made flesh,” 
so that he demythologizes his source by making the “call” to 
stnkind: emanate,’ not froma rnrythital Redeenict, but from the 
historical Jesus. At the same time, the salvation offered is not 
located in a higher world but is a reality for faith here and now. 
ecu Maen’s Dpunpion wen (Oslo: H. Ascheh 
Nissen’s Det abse’utte monogami 0 
Gunepiancedowa's dalbicie eaichinteh vices:cn tok wet 
The author is concerned principally with the problems created 
for unmarried members of society by our insistence on monogamy, 
and enters a plea for the reduction sex regulations, so as to enlarge 
woman’s freedom and make ‘what he describes as“ mot 


sane use” of the powers wenn sah RR 
In his book Christliche Existenz industrielles | Welt (Zitich : 


Sw.f. 12. 80) gs Arthur Rich to the 
feat ofthe problem very guy. ic Meikegshd urtedeion induced 


the worker to a position of dependence and deprived him of joy 
in his work. (This is Prema ndior, “arora te pelo cls temgy tant a4 
the small en > is still the unit there.) In a word, the worker is 
a factor in and not a person. This loss of status cannot 


for by higher wages and shorter hours ; indeed, 
experience shows that even under such conditions men continue to 
approach their work with reluctance. Nor can the Christian (whose 
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standard is the precept of neighbour love) be content to claim leisure 
for worthier activities and surrender the hours of labour to the 
machine. It has yet to be proved that automation will give satisfaction 
to more than a small dite of technicians, while leaving the mass 
of the workers on the same level as their machines and raw material. 

A Christian may not contract out of this situation and withdraw 
into the realm of personal relations.. Christian love does not recognise 
any industrial system as absolute, but it must make a choice between 
the various practicable. systems.for the.one. that best — to 

romote co-operation between men as free and responsible persons. 
ialism has the merit of seeing where the problem lies and it 
proposes social ownership of the means of production as the solution. 
We now see that nationalization is not =e it corresponds to 
what Marx called ‘ crude Communism.’ at first he saw this 
as no more than the large-scale organization of he later 
accepted it as a necessary on the way to the less society, 
and so gave his blessing to Russian totalitarianism. The Christian 
must reject any claim to absolute ownership, whether on the part 
of the individual or on that of society. 

As political Messianism, Socialism must be rejected. As a tendency 
and an attack on the dehumanizing effects of mass-industry, the 
Christian must reckon seriously with it and may even give it his 
support. But there is a neo-capitalism that has learned much from 
its critics and is going far towards removing the features to which 
they took exception. Where it offers copartnership, a share in 
responsibility for the workers, it too serves a Christian purpose. 
And there are producers’ cooperatives that call for closer study. 
Each has so ing to contribute, for Christian personalism is a 
harmony of freedom and community. 

Schweizerische Theologische Umschau for April 1957, contains an 
article of major importance by Professor von Loewenich of Erlangen 
on “Die tung des Liberalismus in der gegenwartigen 
Situation.” In the August number Professor W. writes on 
“‘ Das Erbe der Aufklarung,” and in that for -December 
the same author welcomes Barth’s Die Menschlichkeit Gottes and 
calls on his followers on the extreme right to note that the master 
himself is now moving cautiously towards the left. 
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By 
F, H. HEINEMANN, M.A., Ph.D. 

seer theeite at she Wes geal the Detoen Seerentonate se ieogen. 

is most am revealing; amusing use this number ranges 
Soe ee pean on Sates Sonia fe 9) Peccoans inenee ich, Wet 
devoted to a single theme. It is revealing because it denotes the breakdown 
pte ed ence eel er reces. 8g Moun. Ry Met ig ournals, whereas the 
Anglo- journals prefer unplanned freedom. ing may produce 
monographs of permanent value, though not to a fixed time-table; but a 
chance collection of essays does not represent a perfect solution either. The 
wisest course would seem to be a compromise between freedom and 


gravee Three books to be based on the concept of man as home faber. 
rom a British point of view G. R. G.. Mure defends the thesis that empiric- 
ism and practical activity are closely connected and that the world of the 
empiricist is that of the practical agent. He deplores the Refreat Truth 
(Blackwell, 31s. 6d.) in contemporary positivism and, with closely 
arguments, he vigorously attacks linguistic analysis in favour of an objective 
idealism conceived as a philosophy of value. A historical and conceptual 
prose. Ab mn ‘pred ste era nab bgt ae St: 
and action is offered in Hannah Arendt’s The Human Condition (Chicago & 
C.U.P., 36s.). In an interesting and stimulating discussion i. 2 


: 
& 
: 
eg 


fins ob spe wee PT CN 
Saber, who wants to wo permanent value beyond the needs 
of life. A society of has emerged in which the world of machines 


has become a substitute for the real world and where actions in the sphere 
of personal relationships have lost their flavour. In America 
homo faber is more active, postulates a y of cultural 


wants to know what must be done “ metaph to the family, from 
epistemology to religi * ‘This is the heitmotiy of J. H. Randall’s historical 
naturalism in his essays, Nature and Historical Escperience (Columbia 


& O.U.P., 455.). Generally speaking the thesis of the predominance of the 
homo faber in the modern era is correct, but not new (cf. my Newe Wege der 
Philosophie, 1929, pp. xii ff.). Moreover, the feature of the day is the rise of 
the homo loquax. 
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Erwin Schrédinger’s Tarner Lectures Mind and Matter (C.U.P., 13. 6d.) 
eames i The famous physicist stresses certain 
om fe “so acs Bn paces haps aa before and after ” 
phere it Pa Pape eg ans 
cin bee wavelengths, science, though based on 
sense qualities, is unable to account for them. The Com, and the Brain, 
i.e. the first as a model for understanding the latter, are di in a most 
interesting way by the late mathematician John von Neumann (Yale & 
O.U.P., 245.). We learn there are two types of computers, digital and 
Seehechels Serer eet ee er ee 
the physiologi is of memory is still unknown, and that the brain 
i cet g bes say Discussions on Child Development, 
uri aimee er be Swien teow Goon 285.), is a 
verbatim report of a World Health Organisation S Group Meeting at 
Geneva in 1955. The genesis of sex differences and their expression at 
nae eee eee The Recovery of Man in 
by A. C. Harwood (Hodder & Stoughton, 215.) is an explanation 
pre principles of the Rudolf Steiner Schools of which sixty with 
canaries picts See This fact does not prove that the thesis of the 
of the threefold ( A ae oar waking) man is true, 
ee ee ae 
Fleming’s A Psychological Analysis (Methuen, 285.) is the w 
of euicboemtneh tepphccache tonciead taaatgeamouisaie stats 
cational techniques and on principal research findings. The Objective Psyche, 
formerly called “ the collective unconscious,” is claimed as the root of 
religions, scientific theories and illusions by Michael Fordham in a 
collection of essays which spuce slog wade Sebel aidetomneR 
(Routledge, asege: ge Pocig syne yh C 305.) is patria 8 
a cross-examination of Jung by H. L. concerning his religious 
and his absurd assumption that evil forms a ity with the Trinity. 
The book starts with an over-estimation of Jung’s religious theory and ends 
with a devastating exposure of its woolliness. 

The fate of the individual in an of collectivism, the long-standing 
concern of existentialists and forms the of two books. 
W. P. Witcutt discusses eS S.P.C.K., 125. » 
pape ar ye art Le og that only God can preserv 
pie rage nek pet (os), is 2 Symposium on edited by P. Morey 

Soha 


_— "OUD, 40 

Dortease eid sete glee 

Peony wih nbn ikon hedeanned freedom 
of the individual. M: Halbwach's Te Poly of See (Heinemann, 
165.) is the mature masterpiece of a leading French sociologist who perished 
in a Nazi concentration camp. In the wake of Durkheim the author attempts 
to show that the motives governing the n of men are correlative to 
en eee oe science and art are 
By contrast Petet Wi ’s The Idea of Social Science 


collective representations. 
outledge, 12s. 6d. the work of a beginner, is 
ae a * underlabourer ” as well 


a eckodtes + Winch pleads for philosophy * understanding 
sallty *aastichiot aration eocidecina book is more provocative 
than convincing. 








oo 
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In genera wt (Dr. seer ye enter 6d.) Miss D. aang 
accepts the axiomatic irreducibility of judgements of value to statemeats 
acand febas tapeas wie patpinanshcany eure te eommtinan” 
anyone accepts. @ way accepts its commitments.” 
siiua le Gee 2 cee tein ee Atoneters auneaeeae 
precise form: jus; exc jure factum. Montefiore courageously 
ee ee 
Phi 1s, pls rag In fact, it is an introduction to the discussion 
of and the result that value judgements have to do with 
is not Young authors should be But why 


collects the articles from “‘ The Observer” describing his journey 
was for a revision of his monumental Study of 
History, and it will be interesting to see how far it has led to a revision of 


Originally published in C. Clemen’s Re/igions of the cfr tage g rang 
Essays, dedicated to the 
Phaidon ed by 


i 


Maimonides, 
essay of the editor) “ Franz ig on History.” 
The ication of the volumes and of the Collected Papers 
Far Sanders Peirce (Harvard & O.U.P., 63s. each), edited pin’ W. 
is an important event. After a lapse of 23 years they this 
Tethacheah tetenetie . ep ae on a 
this edition amounts to a re-creation of Peirce’s thought. 
Volume contains “Science and Philosophy,” Vol. VIII Reviews, 


E 
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pet ae ag ni Pa The volumes 31-34 of Giovanni Gentile’s 
Opere Complete (Sansoni, Firenze, L2,500 each) contain L¢ origini della filoso 
contemporanea in Italia, and Vol, 37 Discorsi di religione. Kris 
Bhattacharyya’s Studies in Philosophy are now concluded with a second system- 
atic volume (Progressive Pub! , Calcutta, 305.). H. Reichenbach’s 
biplane cadens pete Introduction to Symbolic Logic and 
its A are reprinted as paper-backs (Constable, 16s. and 15,.). 
Paid Friedlinder’s ? Plato, An Introduction (Routledge, 354). represents a 
valuable addition to Plato literature; it contains a refutation of Heidegger’s 
etymological s ions about a/etheia. Father F. Copleston continues his 
Sere ed of Philosophy with Vol. 4 Descartes to Leibniz (Burns 
pro Hamer PC, BO API ace te Mi gunn ga & 
in this most readable and well-informed presentation of this 
pores ’s Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the 
Sublime and Beautiful is re-edited in a critical edition with an extensive 
valuable introduction by J. T. Boulton 325.). A. H. Basson 
ides a “ le introduction ” to David Hume 35. 6d.). Hegel 
presented by J. N. Findlay (Allen & Unwin, 355.) as one of the most anti- 


metaphysical phi one that remains most within the pale of 
otdinary experience.” Thx eiveledioteap thésie'wi L-hope, attract many 
students to this useful text-book. An to put John Dewey in Perspective 


is made by G. R. Geiger (OUD, 361. 64 Dewey’s scientific humanism, j 
his transactional approach and his application of science to human problems 
are defended. A. R. White’s G. “desea egrets GRAPES 
Fy ennra terion omen") sow rouse wn his method. 


E. Riverso’s I/ Pensiero di Bertrand Russell (M anes 

a co ive scholarl at Sentiee es oe sal ddan 

Ludwig Wittgenstein, A N. Malcolm PG. H. von Waght's 
sketch (O.UP., 1 125. 6d.) offer a ing introduction to 


the life and work of this “ tormented genius”; whereas D. Pole helps the 
layman to understand The later Philosophy of Wittgenstein ‘Athlone Press, 1§4.)- 


An English edition of M. What Phnoopiy? published 
(Vision, 255.). L. Bright’s sendy of Whinchead's Philesoph. 7 Ph (Sheed 


riage tardies ge dple forte tice = 2g of Science 

Series, em oe ion to the thought is given in 

pera es Sgro A Deeper Faith (35c.). 

"Wasi a the ofthe Journals. Val. 38 of the Procedings ofthe 
. Society from “the common-sense view of sense-perception” 

to quantifiers and “ Bliss and Mortality.” W. J. Rees’s attempt to 


eliminate behaviourism from “The Concept of Mind” is 
W. Kacledl. aciocns Wiktgoamene wb wig * Theory of Knowledge” (Mind, Oct), 
“ Foundations of Mathematics ” 


ache Soak.at sparkling mind hg: A “Ch. | 
pening iia bok forme of egunenaion Phi Se) 
R. N. SN kone diisioms crowla of 
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alae op tapi 20). The Revue Phi , No. 2, is devoted 
4 ia pe Abin 4 i the papers of the 
1958. 
OXFORD. : 
ll. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV. H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


“ WHERE shall I your majesty?” asked the White Rabbit. The 
replied, “ dog Londen cse-Gell'aee-comn'ss tocndsant 


pra in discussion of , and of theological books, where 
Pimielire: tescmantoctuctgicns “earliest and most primitive forms 
or Christian origins; or the innermost 


of religion; 
Depcllogied acings of slgice theological profundities; or some other 
of the many doors into the > 2 % 

athe ci em cose ais ri gan Ph 
255.). le in'a volume in the Intemational Library of 


and is written entirely from that point of view. Whe method 
is statistical: what percentage of voted Conservative, or were 
subject to neurosis, or i i is carefully tabulated, and 
are drawn. The author considers whether religion is 
ee ee ee 
ego, or conscience, and the instincts. He concludes that 
li are “simply less teligious” than other , and that 

. churches primarily the outlook and ideology of 
middle class.” He says, however, that “ ical research can tell us 
nothing about the truth, validity or of " 


their society. 

More analytical is The Christian ee et 
GC Phin sah n vclome intr Lieey of 
It is unlike some recent numbers in this series, for it is a coat 
leading. J Daniélou, in The Jord of bistoy ret agar ear 

ean 308.), 

Bultmann for reducing the of the New Testament to 
an existential disengagement; he himself as “an 
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A number of provocative suggestions are made by Canon B. P. W, Stather 
Hunt in Some Johannine problems (Skeffington, 155.), ¢.g. that the apparent 
chronology of the Fourth Gospel was not so intended, but was merely 
being intended to prove that Jesus was the second Moses, the 


ical. bei 
Messiah, the Son of God, the Saviour of the world; that it was written 


discourses deli by the risen Christ his ascension, the mission of 
the Twelve (in Luke ix) belonging to this period also (that is why the risen 
Christ was seen by five hundred at once, for they were converts made by 
the missionaries); and 30 on. Dr. Alf Corell, a Swedish scholar, in Consum- 


| 
i 
br 
ft 
; 


+ 
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igion 
. inoi not a anthology of the writings 
of anthopolgis, fom Tier and Dutt fo he pres day, who have 
dealt wi n; it is assumed that the i Cresta trinaee Bashan 
typical of all reli ount of Greek mya the Greeks (Penguin 


and secret doctrines, edived by W. Y. Evans-Wentz, first published 


g 
3 
! 
: 
| 


Belloc and Chesterton in quantity ase Penguin Books. ‘The 
Chesterton ine! Tis tamer Dae eed he haveduity of Father 
Brown, The flying inn, The man who was Thursday and Essays and poems (all at 
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25. 6d.). Maisie Ward’s bi y, Gilbert Keith Chesterton, also in 
the same series (35. 6d.). Selle: ticles ane Tie cruise of the ona,” 
Selected cautionary verses, Selected essays (all 25. ats ccavtscgthoas em 
(35. Sood 7 dot‘an agcbunt of conversion. Belloc’s 
Collected ver. Poets (25. 64.), with an introduction 
by Ronald Keon oo dose BE , introduced by Dr. J. Bronowski, 
whose eines ores retation of Blake is well-known (35. 6d.). In the 
Peccee trieit and Chesterton may be 

distractions, by Knox (Sheed & Ward, 155.), a posthumous collection 


este ioe, weap ty tke Nanak Loot Ghied oe Wr td) 


in a light but rather arrogant mannet. The lives 
Beto, Cheon, go wt aorta! cay eof hem 


Music in medieval Britain, by Frank Ll. Harrison (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 60s.), is an important volume in the series “ Studies in the history of 
music,” edited by Dr. Egon Wellesz, of Oxford.. The book not only traces 
the development of musical form in church music from 1100 to the Reforma- 
tion, with many examples set out in notation, but also gives much information 
pee abe Yip Llonay. Vyachone (OMLP. fo Historical pessimism 
in J , by Henry Vyverberg (O.U.P. for Harvard U.P., 45.), 
No, 36 in the Harvard Historical is a rather abstract account 








REVIEWS 


The Physicist’s Conception of Nature. By W. Heisenberg. London: 
Hutchinson. Pp. 192. 16s. 
The Pious Scientist. By James K. Feibleman. New York ; Bookman 
Associates. Pp. 111. $3.00. 


Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


attitude. 

His main contention is that the statements made by scientists are valid 
only within the framework of strictly limited relations. It is impossible, he 
would say, for a scientist who is studying the working of atoms and electrons 
to make any statement at all about the creation of those atoms and electrons ; 
it is impossible for a scientist who is part of the universe to make a statement 


yet provide a valuable of the world, cannot the ‘fully, 
sist tess indy aveld eal antes 
ee eee dee ee 
fairly considerable degree of scientific knowledge on the part of the reader. 
But that it is an important book there can be no doubt at 
Mr. Feibleman, who is head of the Department of Philosophy at the 
University of Tulane, is a different type of writer. His book is a deliberate 
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possible to reintroduce the ideas and approaches of science into a study of 
the relationships between God and Man. 

He writes: “ Religion is not a s set of thoughts, but 
you hold in the back of your mind you are thinking about something 
else. Religion is not « special kind of feeling, bat something you feel fot 
the parts when the feeling for the whole comes through them. Religion 
as pa hig od, ig sdabarramae tn feng, dh athe Ate 5 

done. do about your religion ought to mean only 
Sonos ds seiat sue crtaaesicsonnien tas? 

That quotation suggests both the strength and the weakness of Mr. 
Feibleman’s case. Its strength is that it is immensely provocative of thought ; 
many setmons could be preached on various passages in The Pious Scientist 
On the other hand, after Cathes, thes of Professor crag besser 
of the ideas of Newton or there is a certain vagueness about some 
of Mr. Feibleman’s statements that will make some readers long for more 
exact definitions and more precise statements of what he means. 

Yet he has many tive points. “ Each piece of new positive know- 
ledge defeats the old reli but also makes way for the new ones, just 
as chemistry grows at the expense of alchemy.” That is something which 
the pure traditionalists in Sunil aacanll ae Aleks dhem.and dete 
SAR SONY AHO DONOR AP, innd by the. diligest geacies of Ms, Feibleman’s 

ume. 

It may be that two books of such diverse types can best be read together, 
as they are here considered together. They supplement each other admirably, 
since they provide the reader who has some know of scientific and 
plicit leas sola viel Gaeiibatel different lines ne a 


us, could never meet) ; they ae ines of thought each of which as 
ins path 95 Sey teh Mieanpatlanhont of Gus stvancenad owledge which the 
past century has brought. 

Even the reverent agnostic may find ground for a reconsideration of his 
sec ghee Feibleman’s book. For example, he writes this : 


“ God is the great h the form of the tion ; 
‘Why?’ . . . From the pan pe nt 
view, God is nrg queionsatt with ite and irreconcilable 
properties. God is the name for the Seg acs 0 

of synthesis. From the h that all sec y Be whole, 
the theist then has that the whole is the cause of the parts—or at 


least of what is good the parts for one part—himself.” 
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The Invading Gospel. By Jack Clemo. London: Bles. Pp. 162. 105. 6d. 
Reviewed by John Rowland (Brighton) 


in pl tin hie more 
ptesents in compact form what he re as an 
io gra’ prea Sy aad go apa af Son bar gga 

It pethaps be made clear that Mr. Clemo is a very unusual figure 


in the literary world. For years he has inst desperate physical 
poh Homie Py alien adsl. 5 ; at one time he was 
almost completely deaf; at the present day neither his sight nor his hearing 
has completely returned to normal, This must have meant that he was to 
some extent turned in upon himself, and the religious outlook of such an 
introvert can never be quite the same as that of a in normal health 


author does not admit that his 


E 
: 
: 
: 
rH 
: 
3 
e 


the human world with the birth of Jesus, nearly 2,000 years ago. The worst 
that Mr. Clemo can of man is to call him a “‘ Modernist,” and he 
a those who (in his view) preach a semi- 
itari in a pulsit that should be reserved for a more orthodox 
— et he one feels, reading between the lines, that his 
suaahds he teinge opts pices! Netneyfigtseeree kA: Lewtnacts-end 
ings into picture li as D. H. Lawrence, 
it ma oe ee 
the Christi 
aie ein, heenrevst somes ts See tape Of een ay fel Geeonedt 90 
disagree it, has in any event the merit ing stimulating; the mere 
that one wants to azgue is sulficient indication that thas been writen 
a point of view is agreeable to some people. 
The difficulty, of course, is in that phrase “some people,” since Mr. 
Clemo himself would say that it is a point of view that must be appreciated 
by all people. He di cls"! abl Wks “bay? the lst 


gf 
































kind of mysticism. That he has turned to pure orthodoxy, as he sees it, is 
somewhat surprising. But his witness cannot be wholly disregarded, as he 
mm pen His novel, Wilding 

t, was much praised when it Ponte 6 eh pera it won 
Sod unsholaghen nypctacranihioh ane anen teleedaiapeniens fon em, 

i ve im as a man quite i t i 

AA SONG TIN PBC RE i 
prove something which he regards as unprovable—that there is room in 
the religious world for many points of view, ranging from the simple 
mysticism of the Friends to the extreme fundamentalism of the Salvation 
Army. “In my Father’s house there are many mansions ”—-and in one of 
those mansions will be found the surprising figure of Jack Clemo. 


The Person of Christ in New Testament Teaching. By Vincent Taylor. 
London: Macmillan, Pp..x + 322. 21/. 


Lord. By Werner Foerster and Gottfried Quell. Translated by 
H. P, Kingdon. London; A, & C. Black. Pp. xiv + 121. 125. 6¢. 


Reviewed by L. A. Gartatd (Manchester College, Oxford) 


THE first of these books is the concluding volume of a trilogy, delivered in 
The Ne cate and Th Life and Ministry 4) he ssitinein 
i Names j inistry of Jesus icati 
we oliciscosdernc aictrunts hechoeconeledepacpceaariae taanecmen at 
the present work). It may be said at once that Dr. Taylor has made, as we 
or tn Se CR Ne Re to stand beside 
Bousset’s Kyrios Christos (never, alas, into ish), the Bishop 
of Derby’s Bampton Lectures on The New Testament Doctrine of the Christ 


structure differs both from Professor Cullmann’s and from Dr. 


Rawlinson’s. The various titles having been already examined in an earlier 
prseerae eiy-ekib UY. widdiogs Lcestionten 
to iy i one by one (involving the problem 
Preyer haagecr ee” hope _ as the earliest —— 
as ing easlier situation as the repositories 
thosscaching'of-joteht wares ¥+- is Lenn alternative was 
to try to reconstruct the thought of the community at different 
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Pe ern greener ak ete wa 
are asa y ; : a wal 
Paul did not hellenize the Gospel into something different, but 
‘was particularly sensitive to prevailing currents of thought. Though 
there is an element of subordination in his treatment of Christ, it is nothing 
like that found in Arianism and there are Pauline passages whi hed 
apply to a man, not even to a deified man, but pat Ore yor sm 
in some undefined manner to Deity itself. Dr. Taylor is as convinced as 
song at Boilond Jobe “inattaer pau of te ask coals eth ones 
part of the book with some 
“RB - lysing the N.T. use of the terms “ Lord,” Son” and 


It is well said at the beginning of the second that Jesus will always 
sciialess Ui Miadia ia a tet talent Gene a obi bo be acted. Though 
his filial consciousness was hardly as unbroken as it appeats in John, it 
indicates a union with God so close that even “ unique ” is too weak a word 
for it. It is a sign of Dr. Taylor’s genuine liberality of mind that, having 
said this, he on to declare that the matter is one which every student 
must decide for himself and that rejection is better than easy acquiescence. 
Seren eareren sum srmeeen ren: ten yee Seb. in seating 20 do 
justice both to Christ’s divinity and to monotheism, the i 
of the Trinity as a doubtful legacy of dalliance with philosophy. 
Nevertheless it is as a divine Person within the love of a unity of Persons 
that the Son of God must be conceived. Dr. Taylor does not seem conscious 
of any radical difference between “ Son of God ” and “ God the Son.” 

Considerable space is devoted in the second part to a restatement of the 
Kenosis doctrine in a form which will be free from some of the more glaring 
difficulties of its classic modern formulations. It is indeed difficult to under- 

ink it an i i infant Jesus i 
ctadle was exercising providential care over the universe, it would have 
disintegrated, since he is the creative Word in whom all things hold 
(Col. i. 17). The Neutestamentler is tempted to rejoice that such 
belong to the alien sphere of the systematic theologian; but it is not the least 
merit of this book that Dr. Taylor refuses to think in compartments and 

secks to relate the teaching of the New Testament to the needs 


of the 
A. and C. Black are a valuable service to students by 
for the translation of certain Bible Words from Kittel’s great 
Ti Worterbuch, and Lord, translated by the Rev. H. P. Kingdon, is 
No. in the series. This examination of the most 


i 
if 
4 
4 
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valuable indexes, a welcome addition for which we are indebted to the 
English translator. There are one or two mistakes, perhaps due to printer’s 
CS ee ee ee eee 
there is a superfluous h in the title of R.G.G. on p. xi. “S ised” on p. 4 
is perhaps a misprint for the not very elegant “ substantivised” (p. 3). 
transliteration of whole Greek sentences does not make for easy reading, 
however much it may conduce to economy, and it may be hoped that in 
subsequent volumes transliteration will be confined to single words. The 
translation has in general been well done and the book is certainly a useful 
addition to the series. 


Therapeia: Plato’s Conception of Philosophy. By Robert E. Cushman. 
North Carolina University Pees pee O.U.P., 1958. Pp. xxii + 
322. 48s. 

Reviewed by Dorothy Tarrant (London) 
Amrp the many re-statements and re-interpretations of Plato’s thought, it 


is encouraging ee ee ee the strongly ethical 
basis of his whole system, and also its central stress upon the encounter 


between the individual ity and ultimate truth. “The express inter- 
dependence of k 1 ay <a camtacee nee a ae 


po os entrees bts ng geet ar ap yee pa 
mind truth, in particular a 
" a. pe i an affectional in the soul 


In his analysis of the theory of education as found in the dialogues the 
author proceeds on mainly familiar lines. His treatment (e.g.) of the “parts” 
of soul, of anamnesis as the recapture of truth of “ true 
opinion ” as the intermediate state of right apprehension of sensible things, 
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clear. Cushman himself does not allow enough emphasis to the earlier 


moral training prescribed in Books 2-3. 

i ic chs Sorina oa sib anininiee Nid ic that doubts arise 
SS one reviewer) 'as to the of the main 

of the book. The reas: bain the right “ 


disposition,” and so But what és truth? , in particular, are we 

wn ole wie’ $ supreme “ Good ”? “The Good is that antecedent reality 
in its essential nature, the mind of man is akin.” (p. 180). That 

is true Platonism. The Forms of being are subsumed under the Good; that 

too is common ground. But when we read (p. 249) that “the foul:dational 

governing ‘ metaph * is the antecedent, and usually 

unexamined, choice which men about the Good,” a misgiving arises. 

Plato’s transcendent Good, “above and beyond Being,” is surely sot an 

j ee eee ey eee te 

ishers’ blurb states (clearly by way of commendation) 

book is an “ existential” and realistic interpretation of Plato, though it is 

i out that the word only once. The author himself is cautious 


the ideal future) by a final “ vision ”, crowning an course of 
thought upoa abstract The “ experience ” of the has 
pane aloo? smiling the ene principle sem 6 
~ ” but as a iss 
pe pom onee 4 and beneficence rule. 
is here ably set forth as Dr, Cushman’s 
concn of Ps eno ver Josie ame mea ba 
we can too in 
— rebuke bg) oko «5 $09a): —, or pe om 


English since G. J: Warnock. Home Universi 
Lieacy: Outed Univers ir oa ae Pp. viii + 180. 75. 


hee by Anthony Quinton (New Calzgy, Oxford), 


Tuts book is so well-written—so urbane, witty and 

pts i on men ert reer wren end bs even if a 

somewhat condensed and selective one, of eric set Par a 

the last . But it is really nothing of sd It would be more 

accurately as a discursive and rather account of some 

contributions by of the recent past to the of ideas about 
that is now more or less orthodox at together 

with a of that method and its defence some familiar 


objections. Mr. Warnock admits to certain euthosivenses bat 
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says that the resulting picture of events is not “ eccentric’ even if some 
snight’ Guid: te “cllicnly.passienn.? But as a history of twentieth-century 
English philosophy eccentric is precisely what it is. It does not contain even 
a mention, \et alone an account of, ysicians such as Ward, Joachim, 

i and € theorists of e such as 


philosophy. Now it would have been preoeeneboaeremre 
a book frankl sola tara tilesscemloonntinn eke ious philosophical 
endeavour; is odd is to is i such a book as a 

of twentieth-century { i . Me. Warnock is an ample, 
comfortable writer, and needs a ee eS 
fair number of pages, for are devoted to 


's Secret of Hegel in 1874 instead of 1863. 
trivial matter since one of Mr. Warnock’ i 
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198 
iedesieed from McT: Iti pie. 
“ lo cain sshd ta Svscme-gepaee deeceosdin tages 


ordinary ways of speaking are not just accidentally similar to the pre- 
occupations of present-day Oxford philosophers. Until Price, 
himself till then a follower of Prichard, introduced the doctrines of Russell 
to Oxford, the Cook Wilsonians were, as had recounted, the 
predominating force there and it was from Cook that influential 
Oxford philosophers of the present time received their first instruction in 
rth» amend Austin, «for is a admirer of 
7 to the extent, even, of: sharing his low opinion of the abilities 


‘points: but one matter of doctrine should be mentioned. Mr. Warnock’s 
conviction is that the really revolutionary element in modern analytic 
philosophy is the central place occupied in it by the common-sense view of 
world. Moore insisted om its truth; ’ in diagnosed and 

for the: morbid tendencies of phi to outrage it. Yet 
this common-sense view of the eras es belief that 
are : very 
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n conceptual experiments } 4 to. A 
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there is a large but very interesting hole. Eats (3 
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all existence, with which the human soul (atman) was 
shag denbenpupniohes ts teonaeae tie tetas ; y 


Christan faith and practice is stressed, and in the i 
of the divinity of Christ in the Qur’an is in some detail. The 
ion that “any fruitful approach to the problem of Islam from the 


The Truth of Religion. ‘By Johti’B: Wilson. ’London:'S.P.C.K., 1958. 


Pp. 116. 45 


nm etre By John B. Wilson. London: Macmillan, 
1958 


» 139. 99s 6d. ee 
Reviewed. by I. T. Ramsey (Oxford) 
Ine both these books: Ms. Wilson: shows. the kind of to religious 
questions and ical which is by an interest in 
contemporary empi It is. an approach which is conscious of the 
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Sealey “tet tnd wocighes eens cf decuded! further and important 
Shwe the X structure of doctrinal assertions, and his broad 
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to examine, more fully than Mr. Wilson does, what he calls ‘ * religious 
experience.” Can it after all be “completely different. from’. sense- 
helpfully 1 hn) on pts dit slg expen open 
y, 1 think) on p. 105: teligious experience supernatural ” 
ms fo faa ti" not expen ae philosophy of religion, 
as it were, “ef in at any rate, 
it will always be the case that the book which is perfect has y to be written, 
pon pT MET are many, not least the i : layman, to 
problems and controversies. Fortunate 
indeed is Sith Form whch hat Me. Wilson for ts Divinity mas. 


Pesiienaey’ versus Liberty? By’ Salvador de Madariaga. London: Pall 
Mall Press, 1958.. Pp. 124. 10s. 6d. 
Liberal .Democracy..._By Massimo Salvadori.. London: Pall Mall Press, 
1958. Pp. 152. 25S: 

Reviewed by E. W. Martin ye Devon) 


ealacod core is so vast a subject 


oy 


th hunan individual in elation to fay, towa, county, region 
is a powerful advocate of the | which sees 
ndiuuangordnigiauppiee’che tapi uiseideebamion 
economic: For this thinker the family is the 
pleads adaptable educational system 
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1958. Pp. 303... DM.4o. 


Tuts collection of studies, presented to Professor Otto Hissfeldt of Halle 





neeenan, 
University on the occasion of his oth birthday, is a traly representative 





is the process, 
*, the é/an vital, or what we will, instead of the Creator who transcends 
and is in some sort external to creation ”. (Manchester) 
treats of the dates of origin of the scrolls from the Judaean Wilderness and 
their historical setting. Winton Thomas (Cambridge) examines 


i of references to “The Prophet” in the ostraca from 
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editorial alterations, by a monotheistic redactor, in the originally non- 


monotheistic story of in Numbers xxii to xxiv. Professor Rost 
considers the cultic custom of burnt sacrifices in ancient Israel. 
ic problems in the cuneiform 


. ae og eee Sel 
in tes Noah of oh," conndbatigeda ral tide tindlogies edidect 
in the Job,” ibuting one i j 
on the story of David and Michal. Pére:de. Vaux Old: City) 


Pailure in the Far East. Why and How the Breach Between the Western 

World and China First Began. By Malcolm Hay. London: Neville 

Spearman. Pp. xii + 202. 185. i , 
Reviewed by H. H. Dubs (Oxford) 
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But Mr. Hay does not know the facts. ws anit Codie ta sundelighoas. 
; appears 
Philosophie Confecians tadeed then Ieclieyed that no its or 
exist, which was the view of the authoritative Ju Hsi (13th cent.). 
dchodinggtiaiethaioy sonct Siena sthanerd reas 
are superstitions: among 
the Dominican and Franciscan missionaries worked, believed quite differently 
—for them ancestral ceremonies were and could ‘be seen to be religious. 
(The worship of Confucius was not“ y practised,” as is here said 
{p. >sch beh Wudichidiiaabasidiontadaistinnnh 3 ap vhasiehed abana 
were quite correct and sincere in opposing the Jesuit views and practices. 
ceremonies—-but they ‘about different Chinese classes! The Pope, in 
accepting only the latter’s views, was misled by the rivalry of the orders, as 
well.as by the slanders of the Jesuits circulated for decades by Leslie and 
other jealous Catholics. - 


Edward Conze! “Buddbitt Wisdom Books. London: Geo. Allen and 
Unwin, 1958. Pp. 110. 135. 6d. 


Reviewed by Norman Marlow (University of Manchester) 
Tue “ Wisdom Books” consist of two short Sutras, the Diamond and the 
style which we associate with Dr. Conze. These are said on the wrapper 


“to contain all the essential teachings of Buddhism, but in view of the vast 


Mahayans leersture originality composed io: Senskelt, ‘es: for’ instance: the 
, the Laditavistara and the Sukbavativyuba, not to speak 
of the vast bulk of the Pitakas, this seems a bore a Se 
tv yhiet ends Sheatahienstad tes Homes an unexplained reason 
us the Sanskrit text of the Heart but not of the Diamond. 
i Seer Sete books on the wisdom of 
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a “ take-it-or-leave-it ” which sorts ill with the “ Great) Com- 
passion ” by Buddhism lives, but which I confess I have encountered 
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Huang-Po. ‘Translated by John Blofeld. London: 


Robert Linssen. Translated by D. Abrahams-Curiel. 
Rider and Co., 1958. Pp. 136. 125. 6d. 
ed by Norman Marlow (University.of Manchester) 


Review 


ge Allen and Unwin, 1958. Pp. 348. 30s. 
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Zen. By 
Geor 
caching 


Looton 


The Way of Zen. By Alan W. Watts, London: Thames and Hudson, 


1957. Pp. Xvii + 236. 255. 
The Zen Ti 
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of twentieth-century theories of communication and of Rorschach tests and 
the like, so that in slickly explaining what in Zen he reduces it and 
drains it of mystery. The first chapters are full of like ** communions 

excommunicate” and “ basic c premises ” and “ trans- 
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1958. Pp. ix 4+ 211. 25s. ae ms : 
yw Revi by R. C. Zaehner (Ai Souls College, Oxford) 
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mystical experience, the essential nature of which he thinks is timelessness. 
Hence this bizarre identification of a ‘permanent substance’ with an 
‘immortal state.’ 


so, however, is incontestable (cf. William ’ on mysticism 
Varieties 0, ies of Religions Experience, bilecbamapin 2 
and anaes” prvi At Sundry Times, 
’ an 


experienced fact, i 
lagi aaa igh cy Be eared 
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no featon to suppose tha to cronpenal el 
the proposition ought to worshipped ” 32): 

_ primitive religions the * High God’ is not worshipped at all. 
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of Abu Sa ‘id iba. A i’l- pier. A. Nicholson's Studies in Islamic M, 
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Dramatic Providence in Macbeth. A Si Si 's Theme of Humanity 
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lst inoue (No. 224, October, 1 s, tS how published in the UAC. by 
the Oxford University Press i She 
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HEGEL: A RE-EXAMINATION 


J. N. Findlay 


This book attempts a critical reinterpretation of Hegel’s idealism and his 
dialectical method, and stresses their connection with many contemporary 
philosophical ideas and methods. It also seeks to give a comprehensive 
statement of Hegel’s system, with sufficient clearness to be of some use to 
the layman, and enough detail to assist the student of Hegel’s difficult 
writings. Muirhead Library of Philosophy. 35s. 


PROBLEMS OF PERCEPTION 


R. J. Hirst 


A comprehensive survey of the problems of perception, paying special 
attention to those set by the seal jobads involved in xinted by the 
rae conditioning of what is perceived, and by tm occurrence of 
pa ig dca hoe ues actos lacie ae austen 
at a solution, including made by recent ‘linguistic’ or ‘ ical’ 
philosophy, there is developed an original explanatory theory based on a 
restatemaent of the Double Aspect Theory of the relation of mind and body. 
Muirhead Library of Philosophy. About 30s. 


ITS MEANING FOR THE LIBERATION OF THE SPIRIT 


Swami Nikhilananda 


This com survey of Hindu beliefs and customs is indispensable for 
pu Brags are East, and for all those interested in Eastern thought. It 
provides for the first time a highly readable and stimulating account of a 
dominant faith that has grown up over the centuries. 

World Perspectives Series. About 18s. 


LIVING ZEN 


Robert Linssen 
Buddhism is neither simply a religion nor a philosophy ; it is somethi 
eee bh Oe elton ko todd aes tame a Ce 
Scriptures which “ does not waste time with dissertations on abstruse notions 
such as God, or Truth; what Zen requires of its disciples is to look upon their 
own faces.” Basing his work on a close study of the works of many speciali 
Se ne ee ee ee ee 
on the heart of the majestic dialectic superstructure of Buddhism. 

Translated by Miss D. Abrahams-Curiel. 308. 
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